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Kemble have at length made their appearance : 
we have read them through with diligence, and 
we can only say, that if the greater number of 
works which are submitted to our notice were to, 
afford us but one tenth part of the pleasure which | 
we have derived from a perusal of these volumes, 
our critical yoke would be much easier than it 
generally is, and our burthen proportionably 
lighter. Before, however, we make our readers 
acquainted with the contents of this entertaining 
work, we shall beg to say a word or two upon the 
qualifications of the biographer, and the nature 
of.the book he has in this instance presented to 
the public. In the introductory paper of the 
“ Spectator,” that elegant writer facetiously oh- 
serves, that we rarely take much interest in a 
publication, unless we know something of the 
author ; and that we are naturally anxious to en- 
quire if he be “tall or short—good-humoured or 
cholerick—or of a fair, or of a dark complexion.” 
Now to the necessity of- going to the full ex- 
tent of this inquiry, judging from ourselves, we 
are not prepared exactly to agree ; but of one 
thing we are decidedly certain, and this is, that 
when we are to revigw an account of the life of 
any individual, or the history: of any particular 
branch of literature, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should know something of the.person from 
whom we are to take so much on trust, and upon 
whose veracity and capability. we are so com- 
pletely dependant. . Mr. Boaden then, the author 
of the volumes, before us, was a personal friend of 
Mr. Kemble for more than thirty years ; he has 
always been warmly attached to dramatic litera- 
ture, and a constant attendant at the theatres. He 
is likewise, as this and his former work* exhibit, 
a man of extensive reading and of a sound judg- 
ment ; and has evidently a mind peculiarly fitted 
for the difficult, and, generally speaking, delicate, 
task of criticism. So much for the author. .For 
the plan of his book we shall content ourselves 
with observing, that it contains not only an ample 
biographical account of our great actor, but that 
it adds one more link to the chain of dramatic 
history ; that it completes what Cibber, in his 
“ Apology,” commenced, and Davies, inhis “Life 
of Garrick,” continued; and therefore brings 
down the annals of the theatre almost to the 
present day. Having premised thus much, we 
shall now proceed to impart some portion of the 
gratification we have received to our numerous 
readers ; and if they should find our extracts not 
always strictly bearing upon each other, we must 
inform them thet we have dipped for them almost 
at random, as ve found every part of the book so 
see amusing and instructive, that we were 
literally puzzled as to what passages we could 
call the most a:ceptable.: Passing over therefore 
& very copious, and we have no doubt, accurate, 
account of the birth, the education, and the 
* An Inquirt into the anthenticity of the Shakspeare 


Portraits. See an account of this in our Literary Gazette, 
‘for last year, page 163, , : 











country engagements of our hero, we shall first 
of all introduce him as making his appearance 
in London. Before, however, we do this, we will 
give Mr. Boaden’ssketch of twocelebrated actors, 
who were then much admired by the town— 
Messrs. Dodd and Bensley ; not merely as a fair 
specimen of his style, but to show the skill and 
adroitness with which he describes the different 
qualities of the various performers of the time. 
He has been speaking of Palmer, and he thus 
proceeds: 

“« Dodd, with more confined powers, was one of 

e most perfect actors that I have ever seen. He 
was the fopling of the drama rather than the age. 
I mean by this, that his own times rarely shewed 
us any thing so highly charged with the vanity 
of personal exhibition. He was, to be sure, the 
prince of pink heels, and the soul of empty emi- 
nence. As he tottered rather than walked down 
the stage, in all the protuberance of endless 
muslin and lace in his cravats and frills, he re- 
minded you of the jutting motion of the pigeon. 
His action was suited to his figure. He took his 
snuff, or his bergamot, with a delight so beyond 
all grosser enjoyments, that he left.you no doubt 
whatever of the superior happiness @f a coxcomb. 

“The modern fop is’a creature of a different 
kind: he is pert and volatile, incessantly in 
action, and becoming risible by awkward gestures 
and mere grimace.’ He has no dignity to keep 
up; you may laugh not. only at him-but in his 
face, Bésides, he is usually taken from low life, 
and is 4 Caricature rather than a character, 

“ Bue Dedd was not confined to the beav 
monde, he ould enter into the humours ofa dis- 
tant age, and exhibit the’ fatuity ofthe cutt, 
with a truth and richness, that left every rival at 
an immense distance. I need only to remind his 
spectators of his Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in ‘the 
‘Twelfth Night, and relate a simple fact to-which 

was a witness. ‘lhe late Mr.'Edwin went into 
the pit of Drury-Lane expressly to see Dodd, 
before he himself appeared in Sir Andrew. On 
his coming out he exclaimed to a friend, ‘ This 
is indeed perfection! I cannot touch him in his 
own way ; but I hope, at all events, to do some- 
thing.’ I saw Mr. Edwin in the character. He 
was in that, as in every thing, quite irresistible ; 
but the smoothness, the native imbecility, of 
Dodd’s Sir Andrew, weretranscendant. Edwin 
coal not entirely reach that paragon of folly, to 
whom’a common expression is a problem ; who 
cannot conceive the meaning of accost ; 
four or five languages word ‘for word without 
book, and demands what is pourquoi. Has the 
back trick simply as strong as any man in Illyria, 
plays on: the viol de gambo, and goes to church 
in a corranto. No, Sir Toby, these things were 
not hidden ; they were the only lights that shone 
through Dodd’s Sir Andrew, and the most spor- 
tive malice could not render him more ridiculous, 
than he came forth from the forming hands of 
nature 


another character in the same- comedy; the 
smiling, yellow-stockinged, and cross-gartered 


Malvolio. All his peculiarities of deportment | 
here aided his exhibition of the steward—the 
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sliding zig-zag advance and retreat of his figure 
fixed the attention to hisstockings and his garters. 
His constrained smile, his hollow laugh, his 
ry | assumption, and his ineffable contempt of 
all that opposed him in the way to greatness, 
were irresistibly diverting. 

“In that amazing production of dramatic 
science, the Fox, Mr. Bensley gave to the fine 
fly, the parasite Mosca, what no other actor in 
my time could pretend to give, and seemed in 
truth, like the character, to come back to us 
from a former age. He spoke Ben Jonson’s lan- 
guage, as if he had never been accustomed to a 
lighter and less energetic diction; and with the 
Volpone of Palmer and the Corbaccio of Par- 
sons, presented a feast to the visitors of Colman’s 
theatre, which has seldom been equalled, and 
will I believe never be su d. 

“In Pierre, Mr. Bensley distinguished himself 
greatly ; and his Iago, if it yielded to any, yielded 
only to the profound skill of Henderson. His 
voice had something superhuman in its tone, and 
his cadence was lofty and imposing. If I had 
been suddenly asked what Bensley was most 
like, I should have said, a creature of our poet’s 
fancy, Prospero. In that part he was in truth a 
mighty magician, and the awful accents that he 
poured out seemed of power to wake sleepers from 
their graves, and to control those who an 
absolute mastery over the elements. Prbere was 
a very delicate and nice discrimination in Bens- 
ley, when he addressed his daughiter, and the 


jes of 

Se it 
one common ‘tone of command. * lowe 
himself parentally to Miranda’s innocence aad . 
inexperience: it was evidently by his art that he” 
raised himself to the control of the spirit Ariel ; 
(with whom a kind of personal attachment seemed 
to mitigate the authority by which that gentlest 
of his kind was kept ima yet unwilling allegiance. 
Our own day has shewn us an Ariel, who almost 
realizes the delicate imagination of the poet.* 

“ From Prospero, who called spirits from their 
confines, it is but a step to the awful shade of 
Hamlet’s father. No man, in my judgment, ever 
delivered’ his ‘harrowing tale so terribly as Mr, 
Bensley. 

** «This was no MORTAL business, nor no sound, 

* That the zarTH ow’d.’” 
Kemble’s first appearance is thus described : 
«On Mr. Kemble’s first appearance before the 

spectators, the ¢g 1 excl ion was, ‘How 
very like his sister!’ And there was a very strik- 
ing resemblance. His person seemed to be finely 
formed, and his manners princely; but on his 
brow hung the weight of ‘some intolerable woe! 
Apart from the expression called up by the situa- 
tion of Hamlet, rae | onaubcy oe: in = a 
peculiar and personal fitness for tragedy. hat 
others assumed, seemed to be inherent rf Kemble. 








« Mr. Bensley here offers himself to my recol- | 
lection as the. only perfect representative of! 


‘« Native, and to the manner born,’ he looked’ an 
abstraction, if I may so say,of the characteristics 


of ly- 

« The first great point of remark was, that his 
Hamlet was decidedly original. He-had seen-no 
great actor whom he could have copied. His stile 


was formed by his own taste or judgment, orrather 
* Miss Tree. 











a 
grew out of the peculiar properties of hig person 


and his intellectual habits. He was of a solemn 
and deliberate temperament ; his walk was always 
slow, and his exp ion of co’ e cont 
plative. : His utterance rather tardy for the most 
part, but always finely articulate, and in common 
parlance seemed to. proceed rather from organi- 
zation than voice, 

“I was soon found that the critic by pro- 
fegsion had to examine the e of @ most 
acute critic. To the general conception of the 
character I remember but one objection ; that 
the deportment was too scrupulously ul ; but, 
besides that, Hamlet is represen by the poet 
as ‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form.’ 
T incline to think the critic’s standard was too 
low, rather than Kemble’s too high ;—the man- 
ners were not too refined for such a person as Mr. 
Kemble’s. 

** There were points in the dialogue, in almost 
eyery scene, which called upon the critic, where 
the young actor indulged his own sense of the 
meaning ; and these were to be referred to the 
text or context, in Shakspeare, and also the pre- 
vious manner of Garrick’s delivery, or the existing 
one of Henderson’s,, The enemies of Kemble, 
that is, the injudicious friends of other actors, 
called these points NEw READINGS; which be- 
came accordingly a term of reproach among the 
unthinking. The really judicious, without posi- 
tively deciding, admitted the ingenuity and praised 
the diligence of the young artist. They freely 
confessed, that there might be endless varieties 
in the representation of such a character ; justi- 
fiable, too, by very plausible reasonings; and 
congratulated themselves and the public upon a 
new and original actor, whose performances, at 
all events, would never di them by common- 
place, but would at all times tend to make Shak- 
speare better known, by the necessity for his being 
more studied ; that the reference must be per- 
panenl ae Se, aoe to the works ; and in thus 
contributing to the fame of the poet, the performer 

ight eventually establish oo 

ere follows a most able and extended account 
of the different mode of delivering different pas- 
sages, as given by Garrick and himself—points in 
the highest degree useful to the actor, and enter- 
taining to the general reader, but too long for our 
insertion here. As attached to this part of the sub- 
ject, we shall now subjoin the description of his 
dress, and Mr. Boaden’s original and ingenious 
observations upon the stage habiliments of the 








ost. 

“« We have for so many years been accustomed 
to see Hamlet dressed in the Vandyke costume, 
that it may be material to state, that Mr. Kemble 
played the part in a modern court dress of rich 

lack velvet, with a star on the breast, the garter 
a ribband of an order, mourning sword 
and buckles, with deep ruffles: the hair in pow- 
der ; which, in the scenes of feigned distraction, 
flowed dishevelled in front and over the shoulders, 

* As to the expression of the face, perhaps the 
| peer hair, from contrast, had a superior ef- 

to the short curled wig at present wom. The 


éyes seemed to possess more brilliancy. With! 


costume, correctness in either case is 
ion, only that the Vandyke habit 
, as it removes a positive anachro- 


** The ghost of Hamlet's father appears in ar- 
mour; » dress certainly suited to a warrior, but 
of other times. Now this was not at all 
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confusion which it is absolutely necessary to 
avoid, 

“The reason for Shakspeare’s dressing the 
ghost in armour has néver bese assigned, or no- 
thing beyond the picturesque effect derived from 
it.* Yet it has a very marked and striking pro- 
priety, when fully considered. The usual regal 
dress would have had nothing init toalarm. The 
habit of interment would have been horrible, or 
loathsome, or ridiculous. Now his object seems 
to have been to excite the strongest attention, and 
yet not betray the real and ultimate cause of his 
appearance. 

“ Tt will be remembered that Fortinbras of 
Norway had dared the late king to single com- 
bat; and that he had forfeited, along with life, 
all the “ lands which he stood seiz’d of” to the 
conqueror. Young Fortinbras, at the opening of 
this play, had, it seems, levied soldiers to recover 
the territories so lost by his father. The news 
had occasioned in Denmark much toilsome watch 
to the subject, and great martial preparations ; 
the casting of ordnance at home, and the makin 
large purchases abroad of the implements of war. 
The people might entertain a reasonable fear, 
that what their late hero had acquired, would be 
lost by the less valiant spiritof his brother. The 
appearance of the late king is conceived, therefore, 
to relate entirely to the approaching war—for he 
is observed to wear even the very armour he had 
on, when he combated the ambitious Norway. 

‘** Well may it sort, that this portentons figure 

* Comes armed through our watch, so like the king, 

* That was, and is, the question of these wars.’ 

“The dress, we thus see, was calculated to 
point solely to the existing, or probable circum- 
stances of the country ; and kept, even from sus- 
picion, the nature of the disclosure that was in- 
tended to Hamlet alone. 

“« But whatever the sentinels might think of 
this appearance, no conception of foul play seems 
to have occurred to them ; they en hae | every 
thing to the fearful events coming upon their 
countrymen. The spirit, however, resembled 
their late sovereign ; it seemed to wish commu- 
nication, but decidedly not to them ; they there- 
fore naturally think of making the affair known to 
his son, which leads to the interview between 
them, and the unfolding of that awful secret, 
which had never been anticipated.” 

Perhaps, after this, our readers would like to 
know something of Garrick’s stage copy of Ham- 
let ; we shall therefore add what our author says 
upon that strange and tasteless alteration. 

“ Having incidentally mentioned Mr. Garrick’s 
strange alteration of the play of Hamlet, it may 
not here be improper to add some account of it. 
In my youth I remember to have seen it acted, 
and for many years afterwards I could not get the 
smallest information, whether any copy was pre- 
served of this unlucky compliment to Voltaire. 
A strange story was in circulation formerly, that 
ithad been buried with the great actor : this, how- 
ever, it was said, was not upon the humane prin- 
ciple, that a man’s faults should die with him, 
but as a sort of consecration of <o critical a labour. 

“But Mr. Kemble had in his library what I 
believe to liave been the very copy of the play, 
upon which Mr. Garrick’s alterations were made. 
He probably mpceived it as a curioity from Mrs. 
Garrick, who,:I remember, presented to him the 
cane withwhigh Mr. Garrick walked abroad, and 
which, as ‘ession to his vast collection of 
reliques of that great actor, Mr. Kemble properly 
bestowed upon Charles Mathews. 

** He cut out the voyage to England, and the 
execution of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, ‘ who 
had made love tothe employment, and marshalled 
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his way to knavery.’ He omitted the funeral 
of Ophelia, and all the wisdom of the prince, and 
the rude jocularity of the grave-diggers. Hamlet 
bursts in upon the king and his court, and Laertes 
reproaches him with his father’s and his sister’s 
deaths. The exasperation of both is at its height, 
when the king interposes ; he had commanded 
Hamlet to depart for England, and declares that 
he will no longer bear this rebellious conduct, 
but that his wrath shall at length fall heavy 
upon the prince. ‘ First,’ exclaims Hamlet, ‘ feel 
you mine ;’ and he instantly stabs him. The 
queen rushes out imploring the attendants to save 
her from her son. Laertes seeing treason and 
murder before him, attacks Hamlet to revenge 
his father, his sister, and his king. He wounds 
Hamlet mortally, and Horatio is on the point of 
making Laertes accompany him io the shades, 
when the prince commands him to desist, assuring 
him that it was the hand of Heaven which ad- 
ministered by Laertes ‘ that precious balm for all 
his wounds.’ We then learn that the miserable 
mother had dropt in a trance ere she could reach 
her chamber-door, and Hamlet implores for her 
‘ an hour of penitence ere madness end her.’ He 
then joins the hands of Laertes and Horatio, and 
commands them to unite their virtues (as a coa- 
lition of ministers) ‘ to calm the troubled land.’ 
The old couplet, as to the bodies, concludes the 

lay. 
us All this is written in a mean and trash 
common-place manner, and, in a word, sullied 
the page of Shakspeare, and disgraced the taste 
and judgment of Mr. Garrick.” 

Leaving our great tragedian firmly established 
in the Metropolis, we shall now revert to the 
more miscellaneous part of the work ; and amongst 
much interesting matter, we find the following ac- 
count of poor Henderson’s death and interment : 

“On the 25th of November, I am to record 
the death of Mr. Henderson, who, after a seem- 
ing recovery from a fever, died of some spasmodic 
action upon the brain, utterly unapprehended by 
his medical attendants. He had not completed 
the 39th year of his age, and yet had long been 
a perfect master in his art, the range of which 
he carried to an extent, that seems hopeless to 
succeeding actors. ‘I will not,’ said Mr. Kemble 
once to me, ‘speak of Henderson’s Falstaff ; 
every body can say how rich and voluptuous it 
was: but I will say, that his Shylock was the 
greatest effort that I ever witnessed on the stage.’ 
| remember it in its principal scenes, and. I have 
no doubt whatever that it fully merited so high 
a praise ; but I respectfully insinuate, that Mack- 
lin, in thetrial scene, was superior to him and all 
men. Yet it may be proper here to say, that in 
many of his characters, Henderson’s superiority 
may be disputed ; but that his performance of 
Falstaff is as much above all competition, as the 
character itself transends all that was ever thought 
comic in man. The cause of this pre-eminence 
was purely mental—he understoed it better in its 
diversity of powers—his imagination was con- 
genial: the images seemed coined in the brain 
of the actor ; they sparkled in his eye, before the 
tongue supplied them with language. I saw him 
act the character in the second part of Henry IV., 
where it is more metaphysical, aid consequently 
less powerful. He could not supply the want of 
active dilemmas, such as exhilarate the Falstaff 
of the first part, but it was equally perfect in con- 
ception and execution. I have already described 
his Falstaff at Windsor, which completed this 
astonishing creation of the poet. I have borne 
with many invasions on this peculiar domain of 
Henderson. It has in truth been an 
task to most of his successors ; they seem all to 
have doubted their right of possession ; to have 








* See Mr. Stevens’s note on the words complete steel. 
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ance; and thus it was with Ring, and Palmer, 
and Stephen Kemble, and Ryder, and a whole 
tedious chapter of fat knights, who have roared 
and chuckled, at the slightest possible expense of 
thought ; and, laughing much themselves, in their 
tums, perhaps, ‘set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too. Peace to all such!’ It 
was the strong sense of Henderson’s excellence 
in Falstaff, that made me miserable whenever Mr. 
Kemble announced his intention of assuming the 
character. He was not naturally a comedian, 
nor aman of wit. He might have given a fine 
reading of the text, but the soul of the knight 
would have been wanting. A Falstaff only 
endured out of respect for the actor’s other 
merits, is, at any period of life, prejudicial to his 
fame. He could afford to leave the stage with- 
out aiming at the praise of universality, and I 
sincerely rejoice that he did so. 

“Henderson had died in good circumstances, 
and it was determined to bury him in the Abbey. 
Every respect that could be paid to a good man 
and an excellent artist, was paid on this occasion ; 
his remains were followed to the grave by his 
nearest friends ;. and his brother actors, from both 
theatres, saw the final honour bestowed, (perhaps 
the greatest he ever received) the placing him 
between Dr. Johnson and David Garrick. For 
many years I occasionally enjoyed the sad luxury 
of musing over his grave, and in my memory re- 
viving the splended triumphs of his genius. But 
though he was always presented to my fancy sur- 
rounded by a group of characters, the creation of 
Shakspeare ; yet at nogreat distance were strongly 
seen the whole family of Shandy, and the mingled 
sorrows and enjoyments of the Sentimental Jour- 
ney. I write, with suitable indignation, that now 
MONEY must be paid for the privilege of approach- 
ing his grave, and the Commons of Great Britain 
doubt whether they have the power to drive the 
money-changers out of the Temple !”’ 

We shall now, by way of variety, give acouple 
of very entertaining anecdotes, strikingly charac- 
teristic of two very different sorts of men, and 
exhibiting them off the stage in two as opposite 
situations : we mean the account of Palmer's 
conduct when summoned before the Magistrates 
for acting the regular drama at the Royalty, and 
what happened to Kemble on his wedding-day. 

“ While this business was in discussion, the 
magistrates had summoned Mr. Palmer before 
them, with the intention of actually committing 
him, if he did not produce the authority on which 
he relied for resisting the patent rights of the 
western sovereigns. ‘The parties met in an up- 
stairs room of the tavern, and Palmer’s dexterity 
did not desert him. He assured them, that ‘ the 
papers were at his lodgings, but a stréet’s length 
off; and if they would allow him, he would go 
himself for them, and be back in two minutes.’ 
To this there was a ready assent on the part of 
magistracy. Palmer treated the party with his 
usual bow of humility, turned up the whites of 
his eyes, and bid ‘God Almighty bless them 
for their kinduess!’ He retired in haste, and 
shut the door after him: but as the key was out- 
side of it, he very gently turned it in the lock, 
and, without the slightest noise in withdrawing 
it, put the key into his pocket. The party waited 
with growing impaticnce, and time had elapsed 
beyond all reasonable limit ; the bell was rung, 
that the waiter who, in course, knew Mr. Pai- 
mer’s lodgings, might tell him ‘ that the magis- 
trates could not sit there much longer, and 
desired to know what detained him” The 
Waiter knocked at the door, and begged to he 
wlmitted. My learned friend Const, who was 
in the room, saw the business in a minute, aud 
Was, perhaps, not the only man at the table, who 


a 
A neighbouring locksmith soon after released the stiled her Mrs. Brereton. The day following, she 
party ; but Mr. Palmer was to be caught before was put as Mrs. Kemble, for Lady Anne, in ich- 
he could be locked up, and that danger, for the ard I1I.; but it was Smith, and not her own 
present, he had effectually averted. j|husband, who, in the part of that monstet, ex- 

«« And such a man was Palmer, bursting, as it / claimed to her so ungallantly, 

happened, into tears’ or laughter; ready for a| “ © With all my heart—J hate you.’ 
supplication or a jest; to use the terms ‘ best} ‘“ The remainder of the wedding-day is soon told. 
friend,’ or ‘ scoundrel,’ as he stood on one side | Kemble sat amusing himself tili the evening in 
of a door or the other. Idle and yet energetic, the drawing-room, occasionally conversing, but 
specious and fallacious, a creature of the moment, | commonly playing with the children in their own 
adopting hurry and pathos as the means of car-| way ; and when it grew late, he ordered a coach 
rying his poimt ; combined with a personal ad-|to take him to the ‘play-house, from which he 
dress, for which I know nd name but that of; brought home his wife, to the house in Caroline 
proud humility ; and you granted what he asked | Street, Bedford Square, which had beet’prepared 





less from the propriety, perhaps, of the request, | 
than from the sense of shght compassion that so| 
grand a figure should condescend to supplicate, | 
and the personal complacency that was implied 
in having a favour to bestow upon him.” 

* ** * # & & & ® 

“ On the 8th of December, Mr. Kemble was 
married to the amiable widow of Mr. Brereton ;! 
and never, certainly was there an union formed 
with sounder judgment, as far as permanent hap- 
piness was likely to be the result of discretion 
in the choice. I speak with great tenderness and 
respect of a lady, from whom I have received so 
much kindness, when I transiently allude to the 
nonsense uttered at the time. There were not 
wanting persons who, as they imagined, found 
this match inadequate to Mr. Kemble’s claims, 
however it equalled his wishes. There can be 
little doubt that, if he had much regarded either 
birth or fortune, both would have eagerly courted 
his acceptance: but he knew himself, and his 
profession, too well, to think that a wife for him, 
should be of a disproportionate or different rank 
from his own. As to remain an actor was his 
settled determination, Mr. Kemble knew, that 
without a perfect familiarity with theatrical habits, 
a thousand occasions must arise, in which the 
wife, taken from another sphere, would feel her- 
self unhappy, from causes quite unintentional, 
and unavoidable. He, therefore, looked about 
him for quiet manners, steady principle, and 
gentle temper; and he found these as they had 
stood the trial of some distressing circumstances 
attendant upon a former union. He proposed 
himself, therefore, to Mrs. Brereton ; and 1, upon 
full knowledge, say, it was fortunate for him that 
he was accepted. But I do not mean to antici- 
pate here my view of Mr. Kemble in domestic 
life. 

«« After they were married in the morning, Mrs. 
Bannister, who accompanied the bride to church, 
asked where they intended to eat their wedding 
dinner ? My friend had made no particular 
arrangement on this important occasion, and said, 
he did not know—at home he supposed. Mrs. 
Bannister, upon this information, that they were 
really disengaged, said if they would honour Mr, 
Bannister and herself by partaking of their family 
dinner, in Frith Street, they should feel flattered 
by such a mark of their regard. Mr..Kemble, 
who really esteemed Bannister, cheerfully as- 
sented. An early dinner was prepared ; for both 
Bannister and Mrs. Kemble acted in the West 
Indian that evening. Kemble arrived rather tar- 
dily ; they begay even to fear that he would not 
come; and some surprise, perhaps alarm, crept 
among the little circle above stairs; when, at 
last, he was seen very deliberately approaching 
the door, and good-humour revived upon his en- 
trance. A Miss Guy, a friend of Mrs. Bannis- 
ter’s, dined with them. Soon after the cloth was 
removed, Mrs. Kemble and Mr. Bannister went 
off to the theatre, to act the parts of Belcour, and 
Louisa Dudley, in the West Indian ; and Gradus 
and Miss Doiley in Who’s the Dupe? The play- 





laughed heartily at this stage-door interruption. 





for her reception. 

“A story of a very different nature, as to this 
day, having been circulated at one time, and even 
printed since his death, I obtained the preceding 
from the accurate recollection of my old friend, 
Bannister ; and as it is a true, so perhaps it may 
be thought no unamusing sketch of the manners 
of a man unpretending and plain at most times, 
and detesting all unnecessary ‘ostentation and 
importance at any.” 

With these anecdotes, we are compelled, for 
the present, to take our leave of the “ Life of 
Kemble :” next week we shall resume our ex- 
tracts. In the mean time, we recommend the 
work itself most earnestly to our readers. In 
these pages the actor will find much valuable in- 
struction; the frequenter of the theatre much 
useful information ; and the mere idler, a fund of 
delightful entertainment. The dedication is, by 
express permission, addressed to his Majesty. 
We regret we cannot find room for it, as it is a 
sensible and graceful composition. 








Litere Sacre ; or the Doctrines of Moral Philoso- 

phy, and Scriptural Christianity compared. In 

a series of Letters. Longman & Co, 1 vol. 8vo. 
WueEn we first read the title of this work, we must 
confess that we felt a certain misgiving, asymptom 
of the peculiar disease under which we are fated 
to suffer, when-weopen for the thousand and first 
time the orthodox common-places of morality and 
religion. In our early days we waded through 
Hobbes, Cudworth, Montaigne, De la Rochefou- 
cauld, Descartes, and a few others of that clarum 
genus ; aad in later days, have occasionally in- 
dulged our metaphysical propensities with the 
theories of Locke, Paley, Smith, and Jenyns ; 
and the result of a similar course of reading, upon 
the mind of the author before us, has been, that 
these, and most, if not all, the writers who may be 
classed with them, or whose works have been ex- 
pressly devoted to the subject, have failed in stat- 
ing clearly and satisfactorily, the principles of the 
moral nature of man. But not content with feeling 
the negative which the mind, unconvinced, gives 
within itself to popular or philosophical theories, he 
has boldly stepped forward, and, upon the authority 
of reason and holy writ, declared that there is not 
a moral nature ; and he has supported his argu- 
ment with such strong and conclusive reasoning, 
and at the same time has placed it so firmly upon 
the foundation of scriptural truth, that we were 
glad to shake off the comuta, with which the title- 
page threatened us, and bring all our powers of 
attention to the subject, that we might follow him 
in the daring flight which he has so ably sustained. 

The Litere Sucre seem to have originated in a 
desire of a friend of the author ; whose mind being 
grieved at the criticisms and arguments of certain 
‘«disputatious acquaintance,” sought of hima more 
scientific form of religious principles than he had 
hitherto met with. The introductory letter is an 
answer to the one which conveys this desire, and 
forms a well written preface to those which follow ; 
in which the desire itself is fully satisfied. 





bilis of the day in course did not anticipate, but 


‘I had much rather have placed in your 
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hands,” he writes, “the labour of some author 
more qualified for the task, but as I know of none 
whe exactly speak my sentiments on the subjects 
‘apn which you ask for information, I will attempt 
*o express them myself. But I cannot be per- 
suaded to embrace the whole extent of your wishes. 
It will be sufficient that I shew, that the relation 
which man holds with the Deity, is a religious, 
and not a roral relation ; that the revelation of 
God is altogether distinct from, and unconnected 
with, the systems of the light of nature and moral 
philosophy ; and that I offer some observations 
explanatory of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel. - + - - - 

- 7 - - “ Certain unphilosophical concessions, 
especially respecting the light of nature and the 
law of morals, have tended to obscure the subject, 
and clog the pure spirit of religion with laws and 
principles and relations, which hang upon her 
wings, and confine her to the earth. Were I suf- 
ficiently dexterous, I would for ever disunite them, 
and consign those remnants of Pagan philosophy 
to their proper sphere of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions.”—Introductory Letter, pp. 10, 11. 

In accomplishing his design the author had to 
contend with some difficulties, which, however, 
he meets with the boldness of one who is con- 
scious of the sacred ground on which he stands. 
We consider this the most valuable part of his 
book; and there is something in the manner of con- 
ducting his attack on the moral writers, quite his 
own. With the greatest respect for their talents 
and personal character, even as he says, ‘‘in the 
full tide of those prejudices which we early im- 
bibe for the ornaments of our literature, and the 
dignitaries of our religion,’—he singles out the 
most valiant of them, and, like a courteous gladi- 
ator, first makes his bow, and then, without fur- 
ther ceremony, attacks them both vigorously and 
skilfully. And so determined is he to annihi- 
late his enemy, that we think the second title of 
the work should have been—‘ The Doctrines of 
Moral Philosophy destroyed by Scriptural Chris- 
tianity”—for he does not let slip a single oppor- 
tanity of triumphing over the adversary. The 
boldness of this attack will be seen from the 
greatness of the names of those against whom it is 
directed. Thus, he makes Dr. Parker and Bishop 
Wilkins shew by their own words, (Letter vit.) 
in the latter parts of their works, that the former 
parts were unnecessary ; charges Dr. Clarke with 
paying tricks with his own imagination ; refutes 
the doctrine of Locke’s moral relations ; makes 
Paley, in his celebrated definitions, contradict 
himself; and ventures into, what he calls, the 
edes sacra of orthodoxy ; and, if his reasoning be 
correct, actually destroys the sacred temple which 
Bishop Butler erected and bequeathed to man- 
kind.—We say, if, his reasoning be correct, be- 


ness made to the Jew a moral promise? Was it 
only to be the reward which nature is said to give 
to natural virtue, or was it a special reward under 
a special covenant? The scriptures declare it to 
have been a special reward. The Israelites were 
‘ called’ of the Lord ; were ‘chosen’ to be the 
people of God, and were under his special care 
and guidance. The blessings for obedience were 
to extend tothe city—the field—the fruit of the 
body—cattle—grounds—the increase of kine— 
and flocks of sheep ; to the basket and the store ; 
when they came in and when they went out : and 
besides these blessings, victory was promised over 
enemies ;—and plentéousness in goods ; and the 
elements in their season were to bless the work 
of their hand. (Deut. 27.) Now, could any state of 
rewards in life, through the power of natural reli- 
gion, have possibly equalled these which were pro- 
mised under revealed religion? Assuredly they 
could not; there is not therefore a state in nature 
analogous to the state of blessednessin heaven.” — 
Letter viii. p. 104. 

Having established this point, and contended 
that we have not a moral nature, norany knowledge 
of the Deity, save that which is derived from his 
own revelation ; in doing which the author fails 
not to avail himself of Dr. Ellis’s erudite work on 
the Divine nature of things ; he proceeds to show 
the real design of the Deity, in his providential 
government of the world. And those who have 
pored over the discourses of Sherlock, must be 
struck with the simplicity and reasonableness of 
our author’s. views.—He says, 

“ The scheme of Providence, which this view 
embraces, accords both with the presence of God 
and the free agency of man, and also with the 
teaching of the gospel. At a particular point in 
life, two men had the power to turn (of turning) 
to the right or to the ‘left.. One turned to the 
right: he sought God by prayer and found him, 
and went forward in peace. ‘lhe other turned to 
the left, and met with an event divinely predes- 
tinated, and mercifully calculated to affect his 
mind, and to open his eyes to the future. conse- 
quences of his présent wandering from the truth.” 
—p. 112. 

Thus, “ although the events of life are not de- 
signed as moral rewards and punishments, there 
is a design in them of deep and heavenly wisdom ; 
a consideration of which will show us the Provi- 
dence of God as it is wisely ordained (without 
the necessity of a special interference, in particu- 
lar cases, and in the favour of single individuals) 
to lead us to fulfil his merciful purpose in our 
redemption and salvation.”’—p. 108. 

We are pleased with this view of Providence, 
which so well accords with the notions of Omni- 
potence. It is much more philosophical, to rea- 








son that there is one great purpose in life, upon 


cause we are not willing to pledge ourselves at! which every event has a bearing, than to look for 
present, as this part of his subject requires more, | a miraculous interposition, as frequently is done in 


and calmer, thought, than we have been able to 
give toit since the time of publication ; but we were 
unwilling to delay calling the attention of our 
readers to the work itself. The following extracts, 
all for which we have room, are fair specimens of 
the author’s style and mode of reasoning. 


“‘ The blessings promised to the obedience of | 


the Jews were typical of the ultimate blessings 
promised to the faithful Christians. 





single and often in trifling cases. 
Some of the following letters are devoted to 


i the doctrines arising from the incarnation, and 


crucifixion of the Redeemer; and the regener- 
ation, and sanctification of the heart, by the Holy 
Spirit, and which are contrasted with the doc- 
trines of morality. One of their peculiarities is, 
the position which the author maintains, something 


But that of which we remember in Archbishop Secker’s 


state which is typical of a future one in a prede- | works—that unregenerated man sins necessarily— 
terminating mind, will be analogous to the same ' upon which he lays a foundation, in reason and in 
in a reasoning mind ; and the state of blessings fact, for the whole scheme of Christianity. 


thus promised to the Jews, would form the strict- 
est analogy of the rewards in Heaven. Could then} 


The letters 25 and 24, on the Living Soul, and 
Death and the Resurrection, will be read with 


the Gentile or the Heathen attain to the obe-;much interest by ‘“ scientific men,” especially 
dience required of the Jew? The Jew himself those who conclude that the desires and affections 
could not with the law and the promise in his are the result of organization. ‘ A conclusion,” 
hand ; much less then could the Heathen without the author writes, “ | apprehend, which ap- 
either, But again, was the promise of blessed-' proaches nearer to the truth than men of science 





are generally aware.” In stating.the scriptural 
View of Ceaislialion, he says, the error of physio- 
logists is, that whilst they ‘consider man as a 
machine, they fall into the absurd notion of in- 
cluding in that machine both its moving power 
and final purpose.” (Page 308) He states, that 
body and soul are as distinct as the power which 
gives motion, and the machine which receives 
it; and that there is a final purpose in the action 
of life, namely, the fitting of the soul for eternal 
salvation: and shows from scripture, that the 
soul never acts without the instrumentality of the 
body, which it will again require in the state 
succeeding the resurrection of the dead. 

If we were asked—of what party the author of 
Litera Sucre is a member? we should be unable 
to answer; though some passages of the work 
would almost lead us to denominate him a 
Superlapsarian.. In the article of baptism, he 
follows the Church service, and argues, that 
converts were regenerated in that sacrament; 
and, with a personal compliment to the Rev. J. 
Scott, quotes against him the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry! 

From the tone of this hasty and imperfect 
analysis, the reader will be prepared to hear our 
final opinion favourably expressed. 

Although our critical sagacity can discover 
occasional infelicities, which betray a hand young 
in the business of severe composition, we cannot 
but approve of the manner in which our author ap- 
proaches and handles his subjects. Sometimes 
indeed his reasoning seems too deep for his 
power of language, and, as at page 281, involves 
his meaning in some obscurity ; but we are much 
pleased with the absence of all affectation of fine 
writing, and paradoxical sentiments, and bear 
testimony to the chasteness, and even beauty, of 
his ornaments, when he ventures to draw from 
the stores of a cultivated mind. 

Note—The Candidate for the Hulsean Prize 
of the present year may profitably consult pp. 
114 and 139. es ‘ 





Travels in Russia, the Krimea, the Caucasus, and 
Georgia. By Robert Lyall, M.D. F.L.S.&c. 
8vo. 2 vols. pp. 1061. London, 1825. T. Ca- 
dell. Edinburgh, W. Blackwood. 

Tue extent of the immense empire of Russia is 

prolific of voluminous publications: one can hardly 

expect a small work on so vast a country. Nor 
was Dr. Lyall’s method (more than Dr. Clarke’s) 
calculated to produce a diminished result of au- 
thorship: the latter, after his return, applied to 
every book which could be brought to illustrate 
his subject ; and the former, before he set out on 
his travels, made “ considerable preparations” 
for his journey, ‘‘ by examining and translating 
the best Russian accounts of the country, towns, 
villages, &c.;” much of which he has incorpo- 
rated with his own narrative. Indeed he has 
levied contributions in this way unsparingly ; and 
not only Kotzebue, Bouterlin, Smirnoi, de Pradt, 
and other foreign authors, but Clarke, Lieut.-Col. 

Johnson, Ker Porter, &c. &c. well known writers 

among ourselyes, have been made to supply a 

great quantity of the materials for the composi- 

tion of these lusty volumes, But whencesoever 

gathered, and however put together, there is a 

great deal of intelligence and curious anecdote 

contained in the Doctor’s Travels ; and we doubt 
not they will excite attention in a similar degree 
to his preceding quarto on the Character of the 

Russians and History of Moscow. They will 

probably also embroil him still farther with the 

Quarterly Review ; for if the reviewers were dis- 

pleased with his statements concerning Russia in 

that work, they will not find any thing to miti- 
gate their anger in the present |r. |. frequently 
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declares that trith alone has been his aim ; that 
his facts ought only to be met by counterfacts ; 
and that he has displayed the bright lights as 
well as the dark shades of the Russian character. 
We must confess, however, (with the same re- 
gard for truth) that he does appear to us rather 
to blacken the national name ; and often to speak 
too harshly of the country and its population ; 
besides arguing too much from particulars to 
generals, Thus, for example, at p. 48, vol. ii, 
we find the following account of the Russian 
political and military measures for the settlement, 
or, if the word pleases better, the subjugation, 
of the Caucasian regions. 

“ The great principle upon which the Caucaso- 
Georgian army has been acting for many years, 
but especially of late, has been to hem in the 
mountain barbarians on all sides; and this has 
been accomplished by means equally unjustifiable 
in the eyes of God and man. Indeed, the heart 
revolts with horror at the plans which have been 
pursued by those who deserve not the name of 
men, in order, as they emphatically speak, ‘ to 
civilize the barbarous mountaineers of the Caucusus.’ 
Troops surround their villages, the signal is given, 
and they are soon in a blaze. Then commences 
the cruel, the bloody, and the murderous attack,— 
the general massacre. At times all perish, young 
and old ; men, women, and children, between the 
flames and the sword. I have seen two children 
of the Lesghee tribe, who were the only survivors 
of such a scene, and who were saved by an officer 
who snatched them from death, and is now rearing 
them, as if they were his own progeny, among 


the mountains of Georgia. At the house of 


another officer, another boy, a Tushints, (I be- 
lieve) was often presented to us, as the sole repre- 
sentative of a hamlet now no more. The village 
was burned, and its inhabitants immolated. This 
mode of civilization, by total extermination, is one 
peculiar to Russia. I shall not readily forget my 


sensations on examining a penned map of’a part 


ot Georgia, and asking the officer to whom it 
belonged, ‘ what the numerous red marks, espe- 
cially in the country of the Lesghees, alluded to ? 


when he triumphantly replied, ‘these red spots 
indicate the sites of the villages which we burned 
after our various victorious engagéments with the 


savage natives.’ 


It is true that the Doctor softens down this 
horrid picture somewhat afterwards, by mention- 
ing the opinion of other travellers, that these 
dreadful instances of retaliation were of very rare 
occurrence, and provoked by the barbarous Lesg- 
hees ; but the effect of it remains while the palli- 


ative is forgotten. Again he says,— 


“On the subject of an attack upon Turkey, I 
have merely to state, that no other measure 
would be so popular among the military, the 
nobles, and the peasantry of Russia. It is well 
known that Constantine, the Great Duke of Rus- 
sia, and almost the Vice-Roi of Poland,—so fre- 
quently accused of illiberality, cruelty, and bar- 
barism,—was thusnamed, because it was expected 
that he would reign at Constantinople. God 
forbid it! Those who have lately been in Poland, 
or who know the history of that prince, will hold 
him in detestation. One of his deeds, of blacker 
dye than human, is already reco-del, and must 
condemn him in the eyes of the vrtuous. It was, 
as the writer most truly says, a case of the ne plus 
ultra of debauchery and despicable barbarism, 
which, had I not heard it repeated by those in 
whom I have confidence, I should have hesitated 
to believe upon the anonymous authority of an 
English Merchant, who has given the particulars 
among other Sketches of Russia, written during 
sixteen years’ residence. But let us hasten from 
such’a horrid deed, by which, it is said, a virtuous 





ce 

member the fate of his extraordinary and unfor- 
tunate father, and reform !” 

We quote another anecdote, directed against 
a still higher quarter : 

«« A General, who commanded a corps of 
artillery stationed at the Imperial head-quarters, 
had incurred, on some trifling occasion, the seri- 
ous displeasure of the Emperor Alexander, shortly 
before the battle of Leipzig. His Majesty very 
unceremoniously sent one of his aides-de-camp 
with an order, that this officer should give up his 
command, repair, within twenty-four hours, to a 
village at the distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
and take charge of a regiment stationed there. 
Surprise, indignation, and fury, were successively 
evinced by the General, but still he obeyed the 
mandate. He left head-quarters without even a 
moment’s loss of time—arrived at his new desti- 
nation—examined it—reviewed the regiment— 
and immediately drove back to his former sta- 
tion. Ata review of some troops, on the follow- 
ing morning, the Emperor’s eye soon perceived 
him at the head of his corps. Astonishment and 
rage were depicted in the monarch’s physiogno- 
my, and he despatched an aid-de-camp to in- 
quire, what the General was doing there—and 
why he had left his new. station, and dared to 
disobey his sovereign’s order? The General, 
who is a man-of talent, of general information, 
and of an unconquerable and somewhat ferocious 
spirit, with energy replied to the aid-de-camp, 
‘Go back, and tell his Imperial Majesty, that 
the present time is highly important, and that I 
feel anxious for the fate of Russia : tell him, that 
henceforth, I serve, not Alexander, but my 
country ; and that I am here, where I ought to 
be, at the head of my troops, ready to sacrifice 
my life in her cause.’ Such an uncontemplated 
and heroic answer, instead of rousing the furious 
passions of the mind, as might have been ex- 
pected, were despotism really absolute, had a 
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lowed from Moscow (which they left in April 
1822,)to Tula, Kiéf, Odessa, Kherson, Sevasto- 
pole, Sudak, &c. through the Krimea into the 
Caucasus and Georgia ; nor to particularize their 
stay at Tiflés, Nijni-Névgorod, or other places : 
we shall pass at once to hiéf. 
“On the morning after our arrival at Kiéf, we 
were informed that some malefactors were to re- 
ceive the knoot in a square opposite the inn, 
where an immense crowd was assembled. A cir- 
cle had been formed by the military, within which 
Mr. Dirof, the police-master, remarking we were 
strangers, kindly invited us to enter. 
prisoners heard their sentences read, the punish- 
ment was inflicted. A man received twenty, and 
a woman fifteen, strokes of the dreadful knoot. 
Mr. Darof related to us that the man was a noto- 
He had been a soldier, had seen 
foreign countries, spoke a little German, deceived 
every body, and at length robbed a monastery. 
His physiognomy bespoke coolness and determi- 
nation, and the blackest passions of the heart. 
On his trial he boldly told the judges, that the 
money he took was lying idle ; and, consequently 
was of no use either to the monks or to the world, 
and that by taking it and distributing one half to 
the poor, while he kept the other to himself, he 
had really been serving both God and man. The 
deliberate strokes of the knoot disturbed his stoic 
indifference, and drew forth his cries). When 
loosened from the rack, a shtoph (a square gallon 
bottle) was presented to him. He looked around 
the circle, saluted the multitude, put it to his 
mouth, and then, manifesting the utmost indig- 
nation, dashed it on the ground, while he sneer- 
ingly said, ‘1 thought it was spirits, but ’tis only 
He was next branded on the forehead 
and cheeks. While the blood was flowing, ths 
wounds were rubbed with gun-powder, so as to 
render the circular marks, nearly as large as a 
halfpenny, quite indelible, except by excision. 


After the 


him the cordon of St. George. 


more hostile than favourable to his empire. 


censure ; but non nostrum componere lites. 





lady fell a victim, May the emblem of Paul re- 


very opposite effect. The“Empéror seemed pal-|. ‘ The woman screamed and groaned terribly 
sied, replied not a word, and was glad to hush| during the infliction of the strokes. When loos- 
the affair to sleep, lest the General’s example} ened, she seemed to faint, and was laid upon the 
should be too generally known, and become alearth, and then covered with a shoob, or sheep- 
precedent for the future to the officers of the}skin pelisse. 
Before the battle of Mont} «‘I'wo boys and a woman next received the 
Martre, the General, who continued in his former] pleti, or whips. By turns, their bodies being 
command, had a station assigned him, in the] partly uncovered, they were laid flat down with 
middle of danger, on purpose, as it was supposed | their faces on the ground, and were held firmly by 
by some, that his head might be carried away by|a number of assistants. The executioner standing 
a cannon-ball, and thus rid the Emperor of a re-|on the right side, inflicted a certain number of 
fractory and liberal-minded officer. This gentle-| strokes, and then as many while on the left. All 
man, who fears no danger, rejoiced at the occa-|the sufferers cried most bitterly; and, indeed, 
sion, fought bravely, and conquered. It redounds|this mode of punishment, although apparently 
to the credit of Alexander, that he called for the] puerile, is extremely severe. It leads to the most 
General on the field of battle, and bestowed upon] indecent exposure, and could only be tolerated 
Since this period | in a demi-civilized or barbarous country.” 
he has been employed on an important mission;} There is a good description of the rapidly rising 
and at this moment, he holds one of the highest | port of Odessa, to which, however, we only refer, 
and most responsible offices of the state. 
Now, we neither question the veracity of these| appeared in our Gazette some time ago. From 
stories, nor affirm their accuracy ; for we believe} Odessa the travellers went by Kherson, across 
very few reviewers in England can possess the|the Dnéper, and Dr. L. gives us the following 
information necessary to do one or the other ; but] anecdotes of a Tartar in that neighbourhood : 
we must say, it appears to us a very naturalcon-| ‘ We were not sorry that Oxman, the only 
sequence that the author who records them should, | Tartar whom we had met since leaving the Armi- 
by Russians and the friends of Russia, be consi-|anskoi Bazar, had been detained here ; especially 
dered inimical to the Emperor Alexander, and|as he spoke a little Russ. He was a good speci- 
Sir|men of his countrymen ; tall, well built, with an 
Robert Ker Porter, whom it is evident the doc-| open, pleasing, and interesting countenance, and 
tor suspects to be concerned with the criticism on| full of good-humour. We begged the officer to 
his former work, also comes in for his full share of| ask him to his house. In a long conversation he 
We|spoke of Abraham, Isaac, and Jesus Christ, as 
will better consult the taste of our readers by| well as of Mahomed (whom he called Mam-béd, ) 
extracting a few of the most novel matters which|as great prophets, and with great reverence ; and 
a rapid perusal enables us to discover in the|he seemed to have some just ideas of the Divine 
volumes before us. 
There is no occasion for us to trace the route]rewards and punishments, he said, ‘ My body: 
which the author and his three companions fol- 


as several interesting letters on the same subject 


Being and his attributes. When we alluded to 





may be thrown to the dogs, provided my 











goes to the houris.’ He was a married man, and|not having the power to assert his innocence, 
informed us that, though a Tartar was permitted| Master Thew happily reached his, eighteenth 
year ; when he crossed his fond father’s hopes of 

ith than one of them the same night. He|making him a lawyer, and asserted his invincible 
poe! = sina for the stage, for which he was so}was studying Hamlet, (a part which, above all 


to liave four wives, it was not lawful to sleep 


also stated, that he was allowed to shave his , 
beard till he had attained forty years of age ; but| peculiarly qualified. 
that after that, such a practice was absolutely con- 
demned. He concluded emphatically in these 
words, ‘For my part, rather would I allow my| di an j 
throat to be cut than my beard to be shaved. We]riously on my condition ; for I had not only the im- 
remarked, that the heads of the Tartars were] pediment to encounter, but I thought that I might 

enerally shaved, even of the youths ; that some| perhaps have fallen into the error (too frequent 
fad them, byt: partially shaved ; and that many| with the young) of being what is commonly called 
were quite bald, except a tuft of hair upon the|stage-struck, without having a single qualification 
crown. A Russian who was present said, he sup-|to render the attempt successful, and which, in 
posed this tuft was left by the Tartars that Maho-|the end, might consequently prove my ruin. 
med might seize them, and pull them to Paradise, |Thus having seriously turned the matter over in 
after death. To -which Ozman, with great vehe-|my mind, I resolved upon having the opinion of 
mence, replied,‘ You Russians, let your hair|some one well skilled in theatrical aff ; 
grow thick and long, that your fropbet may have|accordingly set off for Sheffield in Yorkshire, 
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a good hold in dragging you to Heaven. 
(To be continued. ) 
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elight in solitude and tears) I began to reflect se- 


airs, and 


where the well-known Mr. Hough (late tutor to 
the Young Roscius) then resided. My impedi- 
ment at this time was so great that I could 








Poems on Various Subjects, chiefly Theatrical.|of my visit; at which, (as my readers may easily 
Thew. To which is prefixed, a]imagine) he appeared not a little surprised: par- 
Life of the Author. 8vo. pp. 112. London|ticularly when he understood that I came a dis- 


By William 
1825. C. Chappell ; Sherwood and Co. 


Some books puzzle us by their subjects ; some|sole purpose of having his opinion of my abilities 
by their depths ; some by being unintelligible, | as an actor. 
and some by béing too intelligible : but the pre- 
sent volume perplexes us by none of these causes,|impediment would permit) some passages from 
We could laugh at it]the ‘ Merchant of Venice ;’ but declined giv- 
and its author, sans remission, ‘“‘ an hour by|ing a decided answer as to my abilities. 1 re- 
Shrewsbury clock ;” but there is such an enthu-|mained at Sheffield about'a week, and being on 
siasm about both, that we can hardly find in our] the eve of departure, he at once told me that the 
hearts to laugh at all. Yet it is impossible to do] defect in my speech was so great, he thought I 


yet it does perplex us, 


otherwise, and so here goes—ha, ha, ha, ha! 


Our hero, Mr. Thew, tells us in his auto-bio-]me to think of some other line of life. 


graphy, (which he dedicates to Mrs. Coutts, and 
prologues with a well engraved portrait of him- 
self,) that He was born in 1794, “at the noted 


place (in Suffolk) where Garrick first made his}|whether he thought I had sufficient talent to be- 


debut,” where his family appear to have been 
respectable. But the fact of seeing the light 
where the English Roscius made his first theatri- 
cal bow, seems to have had a wonderful effect 
upon his destiny. He devoted himself to the 
drama from his early years, and in spite of all 
obstacles, natural or artificial. Perseverance is 
certainly the soul of the stage. Aspirants, mana- 
gers and actors, live and breath an atmosphere of 
their own, and care as little what the real world 
think, and say, and do, as if the real world were 
the mimic world, and the barn an empire. Thus 
we see Elliston forcing the public to gulp twenty 
doses of Kean, as unconscious of his own interests 
as if he never stirred beyond the walls of Drury- 
lane, where no one dare tell the Ruler a syllable 
of the truth. Thus we see Kean, in vulgar mad- 
ness, dictating terms to what has been (facetidusly 
we suppose) styled a civilized, moral, and Chris- 
tian community, a8 ignorant of his estimation in 
the metropolis a8 if he heard no voice but the 
howling of sweet wolves. And thus we see our 
author pérsisting that he shall become the first 
actor of the age, and laying a wager upon it, in 
defiance of the most unconquerable impediment 
in his speech. When at school,’says he, I “was 
always placed at the bottom of my class. But 
this unfortunate circumstance’ proved a. still 
greater calamity; for, whenever my master 
missed a fruit from his orchard, my com- 

panions (to screen themselves) would invariably 
ascribe the theft to me, well knowing, as I could 

not speak plain, I was less able to vindicate my- 

condigte the unfortunate fellow was flogged ac- 

cordingly! Pretty endugh training for » 

What with stuatetiag and Phigoleg: ener 

ing and suffering’ for others in consequence Of 





scarcely make him acquainted with the purport 


tance of one hundred and sixty-one miles for the 


“He then heard me recite (as well as, my 


should never be able to overcome it, and advised 
This was 
certainly ‘candid, but, as I remarked, it was no 
answer to my quéstion, which was simply this— 
that supposing I did’ surmount the impediment, 


come 4 first-rate tragedian? He replied, that, in 
the event of my being so fortunate, he saw no 
reason why | should not. This was indeed highly 
gratifying: but I was not a man to be led away 
by flattery—no ;—still apprehensive that he 
might have over-rated my abilities, I set off for 
Liverpool to have the opinion of Mr. Knight also 
—the then proprietor and manager of the theatre 
in that town. Here I was also received in the 
most friendly manner ; and one day after dinner, 
having recited some speeches from ‘ Richard 
the Third,’ he candidly told me that it was a 
great pity I had an impediment, for, if it had not 
been for this unfortunate circumstance, I might 
have become an ornament to the stage.” 

So prodigiously and ludicrously encouraged, 
Mr. Thew says: 

“T nowreturned to London, where I remained 
for a short time, and then removed to Ports- 
mouth, where I took up my abode in an obscure 
part of the town. My library consisted of a few 
choice books, principally Shakspeare, and, at this 
time, I was a complete hermit. Here it may 
not be amiss to mention that the defect in my 
speech was now so great, that in endeavouring 
to speak, caclarrg Tt / some words that began 
witha T) I would hold my breath so long that 
my stomach was in a complete ferment; and I 

was of course obliged to wait for a more favour- 

able opportunity before 1 attempted to speak 

again. I had now been labouring (according to 

my feeble endeavours) for upwards of two years, 

and had, as well as the impediment would allow 

me, fepeated aloud from memory the character 

of Cato thirteen hundred and twenty-seven times, 


“One day”, sayshe, “ beingin a melancholymood 
for I ay nature of a sedate turn of mind, and 











had but little abated, and, for the first time, [ 
began to despair of success. 

“It was my usual custom to go through a 
character twice every morning; and when I 


others, I wished to excel in,) I thought I would 
go through it a third time ; but before I had 

nished the second act, I was seized with a sen- 
sation in my head, as if my brain was tuming : 
the book dropped from my hand, and rushing 
towards the bed, I immediately threw myself on 
it. A profound sleep came over me, and on 
waking I was quite unnerved ; my limbs shook 
to a terrible degree, and I was not myself. for 
some days after. It is impossible that I can ever 
forget the sensation I felt, when the book fell 
from my hand. 

“It was at this place (Portsmouth) where I 
adopted the plan of the celebrated Demosthenes, 
In the night I often rose from my bed and took 
a soli walk to the sea-shore, where I repeated 
my childhood sports ; and while the waves were 
in the act of bursting, instantly recited some 
passage from Shakspeare. Thus, I had an op- 
pony of knowing the extent of my voice, as 

always endeavoured to make myself heard 
above the waves ; I also recited with two pebbles 
underneath each side my tongue. Indeed there 
seems to be some truth in the adage that ‘ Cus- 
tom is a second nature ;’ for when I put away the 
pebbles, I, at first, could not speak so well with- 
out them ; however (to my unspeakable joy), I 
soon began to recite without the least impedi- 
ment. J now returned to my friends, and having 
ass2mbled them, I said, in a merry mood, ‘Come, 
now you shall see the benefit I have derived from 
my frantic undertaking, as you were pleased to 
term it.’ I now commenced Richard’s first soli- 
loquy, but had not got half through it, before they 
shed tears and left the room. 

“The ardeacy with which I now pursued my 
studies quite overpowered my constitution, and 
made such a visible alteration in my health, that, 
being considered in a decline, I was ordered by 
my physician a voyage to Spain. I readily com- 
plied with his advice, to which I ascribed my 
convalescence. Here a circumstance occurred 
which will, perhaps, astonish the reader: I abso- 
lutely laid a wager of one hundred guineas, that I 
would surpass the great Mr. John Kemble, in 
the character of Richard the Third. Now that 
a plain, humble man, scarcely out of his teens 
(for I was not more than twenty-two years old), 
should dispute the palm with so celebrated a 
tragedian, who had trod the boards near forty 
years, and amassed as many thousands of pounds— 
nay, who had received princely honours—was 
thought no doubt, by many, consummate pre- 
sumption. But a man’s being thought so, is no 
proof that he is so:—indeed it would ill become 
me to state the result of this event—let my actions 
speak for me—whatever they say, must be be- 
lieved.” 

Were it not for the real tortures which this 
simple enthusiast inflicted on himself, his crack- 
brained tale could excite only ridicule : as it is, 
pity is also felt. His imitation of Demosthenes, 
outroaring the sea with chuck-stones in his 
mouth on Portsmouth Point, is irresistibly comic, 
though addressed to tragic accomplishments ; 
and his bet* upon Richard the Third, is cer- 





* This bet is specified more distinctly in a future page, 
as follows :— 

“* Now, that the prince of poetry (the late Lord be bege 
is no more, [ stand alone in the world, But what of 


that? I had not a single friend to uphold me in my en- 
deavours to correct my speech: on the contrary, my 
actions were by’ many turned into ridicule, (among 
whom were some of my own relations) ; but the day of 





when my strength at last failed me, or, what I 
deemed still worse, my unfortunate impediment | 





trial may at length arrive, and I shall willingly dispute 
the palm with the greatest tragedian of the day for one 
hundred sovereigns, in the following characters :—Ham - 


we ao eee oe 


-— le 








a, 








tainly second to nothing which we ever heard 
connected with dramatic affairs. , 
What can be expected from the poetical effu- 
sions of such a writer, it would be a sad waste of 
r to quote ; but the concluding stanzas from 
‘oor Jessy,” one of his best compositions, and 
a note of his thereon, will satisfy curiosity. 
«‘ Lur'd by a villain from her home, 
This damsel, once so fair, 
Eventually was left to roam 
The victim of despair ! 
Lost to all feeling, he, with scorn 
Now triumph’d o’er her pain ; 
And joy’d to see that bosom torn 
Whereon he oft had lain. 
How faithless and how vile is man,* 
Who many vows will make ; 
But when successful in his plan, 
Those many vows will break ! 
* Good God |’ she cried, ‘ how oft he swore 
Me only he esteem’d ; 
And when a darling babe I bore, 
How very glad he seem’d ! 
«1 can no more—imy heart is riv’n— 
Thou’rt welcome to me, Death |’ 
Then casting up her so to heav’n, 
She vented her Jast breath !” 





let, King Lear, Macbeth, Richard III, Shylock, Hotspu 
Coriolanus, King Joha, Rolla, Octavian, Zanga, and a 

* It is also my wish that the matter should be decided 
by seven of the most competent judges that can be found 
in ny =a eeaesvete +3 the fairest way for my 

nents, as well as for myself; as -work d 
bethen of no avail. nig ene eee 

**T scorn to tread the same paths that have been tra- 
versed by others ; and am well aware that my manner of 
representing these characters is essentially different from 
any actors now on the stage. I do not pretend to say, 
that I have more judgment than others ; but I am firm) 
of opinion, that the Supreme Being has gifted me with 
that quickness of feeling, which alone can constitute the 

tness of a tragedian. Now supposing this to be 

the case, (for until the umpires give their verdict it can 

only be a supposition on my part) how-mach have I to 

ey ae and how many enemies must I necessarily 
ve 

He adds most whimsically in a note :— 

“* Tf it were left to myself (and the following persons 
would be kind enough to be the umpires) [ would choose 
G. Coleman, D. E. Morris, S. J. Arnold, W. Hazlitt, 
L.Hunt, W. H.W. Betty, and C, Mathews, Esqrs. 

* “For the last fifteen years of my life I have been 
endeavouring to attain a thorough knowledge of the hu. 
man heart: and I am firmly of opinion, that men, in 
general, are great rascals."—W. Thew. : 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. , 


he still aimed at supreme power, he drew back ; 
but it was in vain for him to struggle, to raise 
obstacle upon obstacle—all were removed; and 
queror of Lombardy, and the vanquisher of|when he found himself teduced to the alternative 
of a disgrace, or of remaining at the head of an 
army which might revolutionize the East, he 
deferred his designs upon Paris, and set sail with 
the flower of our troops.” 


myself enabled to assist more than once many 
worthy but néglected patriots. - - - - 
sees “ It was then that Bonaparte, the con- 


Austria, formed a club in each division of his 
army, invited the soldiers to discuss the politics 
of the day, and represented to them the two 
councils as traitors sold to the enemies of France ; 
and after having made his army swear upon the 
altar of their country, to exterminate the brigands 
modérés, sent abundance of threatening addresses 
into all the departments, as well as into the 
capital. In the north, the army did not confine 
itself to deliberation and the signing of addresses, 
Hoche, general-in-chief of the army of Sambre- 
et-Meuse, despatched arms and ammunition on 
the road to Paris, and marched his troops upon 
the neighbouring towns, For some secret rea- 
sons, this movement was suddenly suspended ; 
either because there was not a perfect under- 
standing upon the mode of attacking the two 
councils, or, as I have great cause to believe, the 
object was to procure the conqueror of Italy a 
more exclusive influence in the direction of affairs. 
It is certain that the interests of Bonaparte were 
at that time represented by Barras in the directo- 
rial triumvirate, and that the gold of Italy flowed 
like a new Pactolus into the Luxembourg. Wo- 
men took an active part in affairs; they at this 
time conducted all political intrigues,” 

Within a year after the peace of Campo For- 
mio, Fouché was in ministerial power; and he 
says: 

“« Without compunction, we had made terrible 
use of the right of the stronger in Helvetia, at 
Rome, and in the East. Not finding kings, we 
had made war upon the shepherds of Switzerland, 
and had even attacked the Mamelukes, It was 
the expedition into Egypt, in particular, which 


the five kings in routine (cing rois @ terme), 
Intoxicated with glory upon his return from Italy, 





MEMOIRS OF FOUCHE. 


We resume. our epitome of these interesting 
volumes. When the Directory was formed, 
Fouché describes himself as having refused a 
secondary place, upon which a coolness arose 
between him and Barras. But this was remedied 
by a very honourable compromise, thus described : 

“In the interval an opportunity presented 
itself of rendering myself independent as far as 
fortune wasconcerned. I had sacrificed my pro- 
fession and my existence to the revolution ; and 
by an effect of the most unjust prejudices, the 
field of advancement was closed against me. My 
friends pressed me to follow the example of 
several of my former colleagues, who, finding 
themselves in the same case with myself, had 
obtained, hy the influence of the directors, shares 
in the government contracts (fournitures), A 
company was formed ; I was admitted into it ; 
and by the influence of Barras, I obtained a 
share of the contracts.* 

“I thus commenced making my fortune after 
the example of Voltaire, and ‘I contributed to 
that of my partners, who distinguished themselves 
by the punctuality with which they fulfilled the’ 
clauses of their contract with the republic. I was 
myself the director, and in this new sphere found 


‘* “There is always a certain degree of artifice even in 
what Fouché allows. Let us however give him credit 





for having spoken truth, as much as it was possible for 
him to do; ft is not a little to have obtained his avowal 
of having comme: fortune by jobbing in the 


ng need his 
‘contracts. It will be seen likewise, in the course of his 
his imme 


nse riches at a later 


welcomed with almost frantic joy by the French, 
he meditated seizing upon the supreme govern- 
ment; but his porte had not as yet sufficiently 
established itself, 


On its side, the directory, who feared him, found 
that the nominal command of the English expe- 


was not much inclined to seek his destruction 
against the cliffs of Albion. To say the truth, it 
was scarcely known what to do with him. Open 
disgrace would have insulted the public opinion, 
and increased his reputation and his strength. 

« An expedient was thus being sought for, 
when the old bishop of Autun, a man distin- 
guished for his shrewdness and address, and who 
had just introduced into foreign affairs, the in- 
triguing daughter of Necker, conceived the bril- 
liant Ostracism into Egypt. He first insinuated 
the idea to Rewbel, then to Merlin, taking upon 
himself the acquiescence of Barras, His plan 
was nothing but an old idea which he had found 
amongst the rubbish of the bureau, and which he 
had furbished up for the occasion. It was con- 
verted into a state affair. The expedient appeared 
the more fortunate, as it at once removed the 
bold and forward general ; subjecting him, at the 
same time, to hazardous chance. The conqueror 
of Italy at first entered unhesitatingly, and with 


the est ardour, into the idea of an expedition, 
which not sae Ape not fail ing to his re- 
nown, but would also ensure to him di pos- 


sessions, which he flattered he should govern 


87, 


We will not attempt to unravel the various 


webs of faction, and schemes of Sieyes, Barras, 


Fouché, &c. while Buonaparte was in Egypt. The 


latter (F.) got a prodigious engine into his power 
when appointed to the police department. Jou- 
bert seems to have been considered as the cunning 
Sieyes’ hand, and his death caused a great sen- 
sation. 


“ How could it be hoped,” says Fouché, 


“to govern and reform the state while the licen- 
tiousness of the press was 
its heighth. ‘The directory, now nearly royalty,’ 


permitted ? It was at 


said the Journal des Hommes Libres, ‘has osten- 


sibly sanctioned the massacre of republicans, by 


the speech of its president on the 10th of August, 
and by its message on the shutting up of political 
societies. Upon arriving at the p Pk enn 
I found, as Le d, Sieyes and his coll 
exasperated against the journals ; I immediately 
suggested a message, requiring from the councils 
measures calculated to curb the counter-revolu- 
tionary journalists and the libellers. The 

was being drawn up, when the first intelligence 
arrived of the loss of the battle of Novi, and the 
death of Joubert, The directory was thunder- 
struck and discouraged. Although overcame 
with grief myself, I was nevertheless mindful, 
that the reius should not be let fall; nothing, 
however, could be decided on that day. In the 
circumstances in which we were placed, the loss 
of the battle was a disaster, the death of Joubert 


gave the deepest wound. The origin of that ex-|/a calamity. He had set off with special in- 
pedition is sufficiently curious to be noted here.|structions to come to an engagement with the 
Bonaparte held a multifarious in| Russians, U: » the delay of 2 month, 
horror, and despised the directory which he called | occasioned by his marriage with de Mon- 


tholon, had given the enemy time to reinforce 


himself, and to oppose to our army more formi- 


dable masses. death of Joubert, who was 
struck down at the first discharge of musquetry, 
and which has justly been deemed suspicious, has 


e perceived, and I use his|never been clearly explained. I have questioned 
own expressions, that the peur was not yet ripe,| Ocular witnesses respecting the event, who seemed, 


persuaded that the murderous ball was fired from 
a small country-house, by some hired ruffian, the 


dition kept him too near Paris ; and he himself|musquetry of the enemy not being within reach 


of the group of staff-o , in the middle of 
which was Joubert, when he came up to en- 
courage the advanced guard, which was giving 
way. It has even been said, that the shot was 
fired by a Corsican chasseur of our light troops, 
But let us not endeavour to unravel a dreadful 
mystery by conjectures or facts not sufficiently 
substantiated. ‘ I leave you, Joubert!’ said Bona- 
pe on setting off for Egypt. I will add, that 
is valour was heightened by his simplicity of 
manners and his disinterestedness, vl oe in 
him a correct coup d’eil was found, united with 
rapidity of execution—a cool head with a warm 
heart. And this warrior was just snatched from 
us, perhaps by the hand of a murderer, at the 
moment when he might have raised and saved 
the country !” 
But this eclat was reserved for Buonaparte, 
who, in the midst of a political chaos, landed at 
Frejus on the 9th of October, and gn the 16th 
reached Paris. 
««T soon discoverd,”’ says our author, “ by the 
ising of Lucien and Joseph, what were 





either as a sultan ora prophet. But soon cool- 





memoirs, whence 
period, Note of the Editor.” 





ing, whether he perceived the snare, or whether 


temporisin; 
their real thoughts, They were per: that 
‘if their letters and packets seed bgp 
spite of the British cruisers, Bonaparte would do 
his utmost to return ; but the chances appeared to 
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them so uncertain and hazardous, that they dared 
not trust to them. Réal, one of Bonaparte’s 
secret correspondents, went still further; he 
owned to me his hopes.. I imparted them to 
Barras, but found him without any decided opi- 
nion upon the matter. As to myself, concealing the 
discoveries I had made, I made several advances 
both to the two brothers, and to Josephine, with 
the view of making both families favourable ; they 
were divided. I found Josephine much more 
accessable. It is well known by what ill-judged 
profusion she perpetuated the disorder and the 
embarrassments of of her family : she was always 
without a sous. The income of forty thousand 
francs, secured to her by Bonaparte before his 
departure, were insufficient for her ;. independent 
of two extraordinary remittances, amounting to- 
gether to the same sum, which had been sent her 
from Egypt in less than one year. Besides this, 
Barras having recommended her to me, I had in- 
eluded her in the number of those who received 
secret pecuinary assistance from the funds arising 
from gambling licences. I gave her, with my own 
hands, one thousand louis, a ministerial ps Ai 
which completed her favourable opinion of me.* 
Through her means I obtained much information, 
for she saw all Paris ; with Barras, however, she 
was reserved, being more intimate with Gohier, 
at that time president of the directory, and re- 
ceiving his lady at the house ; complaining at the 
same time very heavily of her brothers-in-law, 
Joseph and Lucien, with whom she was on very 
bad terms. My information from different quar- 
ters, at length, convinced me that Bonaparte 
would suddenly burst upon us; I was, therefore, 
as it were, prepared for this event, at a time 
when every one else was struck with surprise at it. 
- - - “All depended upon the dexterity of his 
mancuvres. He first considered the state of 
patties. The popular one, or that of the manége, 
of which Jourdan was one of the chiefs, floun- 
dered, as we have seen, in the void of an inter- 
minable revolution. Next succeeded the party 
of the speculators upon revolution, whom Bona- 
parte called the pourris, at the head of which 
was Barras; then the moderates or politiques, 
conducted by Sieyes, who endeavoured to fix the 
destinies of the revolution, that they might be 
the directors or arbiters of it. Could Bonaparte 
ally himself with the jacobins, even had they 
been inclined to confer the dictatorship upon him? 
But after having been victorious with them, he 
would have been under the necessity of being 
victor independent of them. What had Barras 
really to offer him, but a rotten seat? (plunche 
potrrie,) Bonaparte’s own expression. The party 
of Sieyes remainéd, which he was compelled to 
deceive, the illustrious deserter being unwilling 
to employ, otherwise than as an-instrument, him 
who affected to remain at the head of affairs. 
Thus, in fact, Bonaparte could calculate upon 
no party in his favour, having for its object the 
foundation of his fortune in an open usurpation : 
and yet he succeeded, by deceiving every one, by 
deceiving the directors Barras and Sieyes, and 
especially Moulins and Gohier, who alone pos- 
sessed sincerity and good faith.” 

Fouché pretends that he could have thwarted 
Buonaparte’s ambitious plans ; but he joined him. 

*« Reckoning from the 9th Brumaire, the con- 
spiracy developed itself rapidly ; each made his 
recruits. Talleyrand gave us Sémonville, and 
among the principal generals, Beurnonville and 
Macdonald. Among the bankers, we had Col- 
lot ; he lent two millions : this set the enterprise 
in full sail. They commenced secretly tampering 
with the garrison of Paris ; amongst others two 





regiments of cavalry, 
under Sion’ 


of c 
Independently of these three § 
Berthier and Marmont, we coul 


disposition nor political energy. 


offering himself to see the order of the directory 
to this effect executed. The two directors, how- 
ever, felt themselves so certain of Bonaparte, 


Barras, or took any other-measure. 
quired proofs, at a time when a conspiracy was 
being openly carried on, as is the custom in 
France. Conspiracy was a-foot at Sieyes’, at 
Bonaparte’s, at Murat’s, at Lannes’, and at Ber- 
thier’s ; conspiracy was being carried on in the 
saloons of the inspectors of the council of an- 
cients, and of the principal members of the com- 
missions, _ Failing to persuade either Gohier or 
Moulins, Dubois de Crancé despatched to them 


well acquainted with the plot, and who revealed 
the whole of it to them. Gohier and Moulins, 
after having heard him, caused him to be con- 
fined while they deliberated upon his revelations. 
This man, uneasy at a proceeding the motive of 
which he could not understand, alarmed.and ter- 
rified, escaped out of a window, and came to 
inform me of what had passed. His evasion and 
my own countermines soon effaced from the 
minds of the two directors the impression which 
the proceeding of Dubois de Crancé had made, 
I informed Bonaparte of all. 

«* The impulse was immediately given ; Lucien 
assembled Boulay, Chazal, Cabanis, and Emile 
Gaudin ; each had his part assigned him. It was 
in the house of Madame Récamier, near Baga- 
telle, that Lucien arranged the legislative mea- 
sures which were to coincide with the military 
explosion. The “rye of the council of five 
hundred, with which he was invested, was one 
of the principal supports on which the conspiracy 
rested. Two powerful passions at this time agi- 
tated Lucien; ambition and love. Deeply en- 
amoured of Madame Récamier, a woman full of 
sweetness and charms, he considered himself the 
more unfortunate, because, having interested her 
heart, he could not suspect the cause of her cruel 
severities. _ In this tumult of his senses, however, 
he lost none of his activity and political energy. 
She who his heart could read all there, 
and was discreet. It had been agreed that, the 
more eat. disguise the plot, a splendid 
banquet should be given by subscription to Bona- 





* “This is truly being l'homme habile, and itis 
e signification of the adjective 


well known wiat t 
is with revolutionists, 


ba 





arte, to whith should be invited the chief of the 
Eich wuchectes, and of the deputies of both par- 


- 


which had served in Italy 
annes, Murat, and me E 
were employed in gaining over the commanders 
an in a wns the principal officers. 
efierals, and of 
soon rely upon 
Serrurier and Lefevre; Moreau and Moncey 
were already certain. Moreau, with a self-denial, 
of which he had afterwards to repent, owned 
that Bonaparte was the man necessary to reform 
the state ;, he thus spontaneously pointed him 
out to play the lofty part which had been des- 
tined for himself, but for which he had neither 


** On his side, the most active and able of the 
faction, Lucien, seconded by Boulay de la 
Meurthe, and by Regnier, concerted measures 
with the most influential members devoted to 
Sieyes. In these meetings figured Chazal, Fré- 
geville, Daunou, Lemercier, Cabanis, Lebrun, 
Courtois, Cornet, Fargues, Baraillon, Villetard, 
Goupil-Préfeln, Vimar, Bouteville, Cornudet, 
Herwyn, Delcloy, Rousseau, and Le Jarry. The 
plotters of the two councils were deliberating 
upon the best and surest means of execution, 
when Dubois de Crancé went to denounce the 
conspiracy to the directors Gohier and Moulins ; 
requiring them to arrest Bonaparte instantly, and 


that they refused to give any credit to the in- 
formation of the minister-at-war. ‘They required 
proofs from him before they opened the matter to 
They re- 


at the Luxembourg a police agent, who was{ 


ties. The banquet was given, but was utterly 
destitute of cheerfulness and enthusiasm : amourn- 
ful silence, and an air of restraint, pervaded it ; 
the parties were watching each other. Bona- 
parte, embarrassed with the part he had to act, 
retired at an early hour, leaving the guests a prey 
to their reflections.” 

The public explosion, and its results, are too 
familiar to require detail; and the memoirs do 
not throw much new light upon them. The first 
meeting of the, three Consuls is, however, pic- 
turesque. 

“There Bonaparte, with the authority of a 
superior, took possession of the president's arm 
chair, which neither Sieyes nor Roger Ducos 
dared to dispute with him. Roger, already gained 
over, declared, that Bonaparte alone could save 
the country, and that he would henceforth follow 
his opinion in every thing. Sieyes sat silent, 
biting his lips. Bonaparte knowing him to be 
avaricious, abandoned to him the private treasury 
of the directory; it contained 800,000 francs, 
which Sieyes immediately siezed, and adopting 
the lion’s mode of division, left only 100,000 
francs to his colleague Roger Ducos. ‘This tri- 
fling douceur calmed his ambition a little, for he 
waited till Bonaparte should engage in military 
affairs, and resign the civil affairs into his hands, 
But hearing Bonaparte at their first sitting treat 
upon the finances, the administration, the laws, 
the army, politics in general, and discuss these 
various subjects with much ability, he said, upon 
entering his house, in presence of Talleyrand, 
Boulay, Cabanis, Roederer, and Chazal: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you have found a master.’ ” 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Sonnets and other Poems. By D. L. Richardson, 

12mo. Underwood, London. 

** Thick as the leaves in Valambrosa,”’ 

So fall the leaves from the spring-press, which has 
a most autumn-like effect upon poets. We shall 
only, to Mr. Richardson, quote the opinion we 
heard the other day from a prudent mamma, who, 
with a raw egg in her hand, recommended her 
daughter to swallow the egg, and repeat the 
bravura, adding, “ Lord, every thing is so perfect 
now-a-days, that nobody will listen to medi- 
ocrity.” 
Odd Moments ; or, Time Beguiled. T. Boys, Lon- 
don, 1825. 12mo, 
Tue last tale in this little volume is simply and 
well told, otherwise, we must confess we think 
the meaning hetter than the execution. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 
NO. Ile 
Edmund Curle* to Dr. White Kennett, Bishop 
of Peterborough, 
MS. Lansdown. 
My Lord,—In a ready compliance with your 
Lordship’s request this is to inform you, that 
the Copy-Right of Pliny and Erasmus were 
purchased by Mr. Swalle and Mr. Nicholson, 
and tho’ you are pleased to say you vested the 
original printers of them but m the right of a 
single impression yet I dare say my Lord-you had 
never any thoughts of resuming them, because I 
am assuréd you gave them both, without any 
Premium. 
There has already been Two Editions of Eras- 
mus, and the expense Mr. Nicholson was at, by 
Engraving Holbein’s Cut’s in about fifty Copper- 
Plates, gave the book a new turn, and makes it, 
among the rest of our Translations from the 
Latin, very saleable, as it deserves to be. 





* Edmund Curle, the bookseller, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, an ‘‘eminent literary man,” but his letter is inserted 
because it is emigently literary and curigus.—ED, - 
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As to Pliny, I knew Mr. Smith of North- 
Hibley, and his abilities, his version will never 
be worth reviving, it being too liable to the just 
observations your Lordship has made upon Sir 
Robert Stapylton’s former Translation. Besides 
my design in reprinting yours, | am promised 
some select Epistles of Pliny to subjoin to it. 
And I humbly hope, since I have paid to Mr. 
Nicholson’s executors a considerable sum of 
money for these Two Translations and the Plates 
of Holbein, that your Lordship will be pleased to 
revise them for a new Edition, being content to 
wait your Lordship’s leisure ; and as I had the 
happiness of your brother’s friendship, and re- 
ceived many favours from him, so 1 hope my 
conduct will in no affair prove - disagreeable to 
your Lordship. I am sorry my Lord that (ru- 
mour only, or some idle Paragraphs inserted 
against me, in that sink of Scanda!—Mist’s Jour- 
nal, wherein the best Characters have been 
traduced) should move your Lordship to cast an 
aspersion upon me from which I am as free as 
any one whatever of our profession. Indeed the 
scandalous Paper abovementioned has charged 
me with promoting obscenity by printing The 
‘Tryals for Impotency, &c. but how injustly my 
Lord! 

The Tryal of the Marquis de Gesores was 
publickly printed at Paris. 

The Tryal of the Duke of Norfolk, authorized 
by the most honorable House of Peers. 

The Tryal of the Earl of Essex was drawn up 
by Abp. Abbott and printed from his MSS. 

The Tryals of Fielding, Mrs. Dormer &c. all 
authorized by our Judicial Courts. 

If therefore my Lord I have -erred in these 
instances, the persons concerned in publishing 
the late Collection of Tryals in folio, wherein all 
those for S———, Rapes, &c. are inserted, are 
much more blameable ; and I hope the enclosed 
Catalogue will in some measure convince your 
Lordship, that I have been as ready, and shal] 
always be, to promote any work of Religion or 
Leaming, as any ether person whatever’ of our 
profession. 

Far be it from me, my Lord, -to despise your 
advice ; no my Lord, I hold my self obliged, and 
heartily thank you for it; and as your Lordship 
allows Property to be a valuable thing, I rest 
assured that your Lordship will not deprive, but 
rather protect my Property to these Two Trans- 
lations which I have legally purchased, but re- 
solved not to reprint’ without your Lordships 
approbation. 

To conclude, I hope your Lordship will either 
be pleased to permit me to wait upon you, or to 
favour me with your final answer to these 
matters, 





I am my Lord 
Your Lords most Ob. 
and Dutiful Serv.t 
Nov. 7, 1721. EF. Curtr. 

P.S. Lam fully convinced that the Encomium 
in the Preface of Pliny was designed for K.Cha: 
the 2d. and not K. Jam. 2d. as has been mali- 
ciously suggested. 


To the Rt. Revd. 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 





Bishop Newton to Mr. Humphry Wanley. 
Harl. MS. 3777. art. 165. 

Rose, Feb. 23. 1743. 
Sir,—Your Letter by the last post was a Le- 
freshment to me, under my present Afiliction ; 
occasion’d by the loss of the best friend, and the 
dearest companion, I had in the world. Next to 
the service of Ged and a good conscience, in the 
duties of my calling, f know nothing wherein I 
should take greater pleasure than in being helpful 
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in the Cotton-Library (Claudius, D. 7.) a Chro- 
nicle penn’d by some of the Canons of Lanercost 
in this Diocese ; which, tho’ it agrees mostly 
with that of Melros, has a great many notable 
things which are not perhaps to be met with any 
where else; especially in matters transacted in 
Conflicts and Treaties betwixt the two King- 
domes. I wish these Additions, to its formen- 
tion’d prototype, might make part of your collec- 
tion. I have a good MS. (in parchment) of 
Howel Dha’s Aulic Laws; which respect the 
Officers of his Civil List, &c. which, if it be not 
for your purpose, may not possibly be an impro- 
per mite to be thrown into my Lord’s Treasury 
Toy Kawav & wakawy. If you'l favour me with 
a Transcript of your Runic Inscription, tis likely 
it may be rec.4 by my own hand (about a fortnight 
hence) at Westm.t I am 

Sir your affectionate serv.t 

W. Caruiot. 


For Mr. Wanley at his house in 
Duke-street, York Buildings 
London. 


Bishop More to Mr. Humphrey Wanley, upon 
the Invention ot Printing. 
Harl. MS. 3777. art. 106. 

Good Mr. Wanley,—Having a little enquired 
into the original of printing, 1 did observe that it 
was a cortroversy who were the Authors and In- 
ventors of it at the time it first appeared ; and 
law suits were commenced about it. The first 
discoverers meaning to apply their skill more to 
their own peculiar advantage, than to the service 
of the Public; so that we are not, I take it, to 
hope for a satisfactory account of that now, which 
had so much uncertainty in it from the heginning. 
I do find that from about the year 1450 they were 
labouring to bring the art of Printing to perfec- 
tion; and did print some little matters on one 
side, as you intimate, of the paper, only: but 
cannot discover any ground to believe any book 
was completely printed before the Catholicon ; 
what I find next is the Bible, which was printed 
two years after it. Mr.,Davies forgot to acquaint 
me with what you mention, my hearty service to 
worthy Dr. Charlet. Iam 

Your very assured friend 

Mar. 8, 97. J. NORWICH. 

For Mr. Wanley at 
University College 
in Oxford. 


Sir William Jones to John Wilmot, Esq. 
Crishna-nagar 

. 20 Sept. 1789. 

My dear Wilmot,—Every sentence in your 
Letter gave me great pleasure ; and particu- 
larly the pleasing and just Account of your truly 
venerable father. Lady Jones, after the first 
pang for the loss of hers, resigned herself with 
true piety to the will of God. She is very weak, 
and always ill during the heats. I have been, 
ever since my seasoning as they call it, perfectly 
well, notwithstanding incessant business seven 
hours a day for four or five months in the year, 
and unremitting application during the vacations 
to a vast and interesting study, a complete Know- 
ledge of India, which 1 can only attain in the 
Country itself, and I do not mean to stay in the 
country longer than the last year of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

I rejoice that the King is well; but take no 
interest in the contests of your aristocratical 
factions. The time never was, when I would 
have enlisted under the banner of any faction, 
though I might have carried a pair of colours, if 
I had not spurned them, in either legion. My 
party is that of the whole people ; and my prin- 
ciples, which the Law taught me, are only to be 


uneamneenaiaenall 
will soon visit England with a good fortune: I 
only wanted power, not inclination, to double it. 
Farewell and assure yourself that I am, 
My Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate 
W. JONES. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN. GEOGRAPHY. 

(The result of late Discoveries in Africa is possessed 
of so much interest, peculiarly English, that we have 
been induced to epitomise an able paper on the subject ; 
which may always be referred to as a summary of what 
has been accomplished, and a foundation whence to trace 
the progress of fature travellers. It is from ** A brief 
Notice respecting the Progress and the present State of 
the Discoveries in the Interior of Africa,” by M. Jomard 
President of the Central Committee of the ieographical 
Society of Paris; read by that geitleman at the last 
general meeting.) 

Hatr a century (says M. J.) employed in al- 
most fruitless attempts to clear up the doubts on 
the mysterious subject of Africa, and to acquire, 
at length, a certain knowledge of that country, 
has by no means diminished the ardour of the 
first researches. The more the end has seemed 
to escape our attainment, the more has the curi- 
osity of Europe been awakened on the subject ; 
and even now, that the science of Geography has 
experienced so many irreparable losses among the 
intrepid explorers of the African continent, that 
curiosity is become more eager than ever. In 
vain have the successive discoveries of travellers 
revealed the almost iasurmountable obstacles op- 
posed by those regions to the most determined. 
courage: burning deserts, inaccessible mountains, 
forests infested by wild beasts, barbarous lan- 
guages, savage population, destructive climates— 
all have failed in damping the spirit of the suc- 
cessors of those noble victims of science, Lenoir 
du Roule, Ledyard, Browne, Hornemann, Hough- 
ton, Mungo Park, Tuckey, Peddie, ‘Campbell, 
Burckhardt, Ritchie, Rouzée, Roentgen, Belzoni, 
Bowdich, and several others, and lastly, the 
young Tool and’the unfortunate Dr. Oudney, 
who have sunk under their fatigues in the course 
of this year. It would be well,’ at least, before 
any new efforts be tried, to pause for a moment, 
to profit by experience, and to proportion the 
means to the difficulties ; for the enterprising spi- 
rit of civilized Europe will never be satisfied 
until the veil which conceals these remote coun- 
tries from her view be entirely removed, until the 
immense and unknown tribes which inhabit them 
are enabled to participate in the advantages of 
her enlightened genius, and in the goods and evils 
of her civilization. 

In order to draw an exact sketch of the pro- 
gress and the present state ofthe discoveries in 
Africa, we shall in the first place remove from 
our consideration all those parts which form the 
skirts of that continent, as they are tolerably well 
known, even to a very considerable distance into 
the interior, particularly on the north-east and on 
the north. In the second place, we shall pay 
little attention to the recitals of the Arabs, and 
to the relations of the natives: our sole object is 
to ascertain the traces left by the feet of Euro- 
peans, determined by perfect instruments, and 
enlightened by the torch of science. If we extend 
our researches beyond the narrow border which 
we have ieletienst our knowledge is confined to 
a few isolated lines and detached points scattered. 
over an immense surface. Egypt, it is true, and 
even Abyssinia and Nubia, haye been explored 
in a manner sufficiently complete to satisfy the 
demands of curiosity, and in part those of science : 
on this side, the border known to us is of greater 
extent than in any other part, particularly since 
the entire of the Oasis and the interval that lay 
between the line of country visited by Brown, 
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and the banks of the Blue Nile, have been ex- 
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plored by M. Frederic Cailliaud. Thus, on the |farther towards the south, have been visited and| southern Tropic, absolutely oppose the 
north side, from the 10th parallel of latitude, | their position laid down; and, on the right side 
and from the 25th to the 40th degree of west of the basin, at the foot of the chain of Kam- 
longitude, we possess exact notions of the geo-| hanni, an immense number of small rivers, all of 


graphy of Africa ; 


Arabic Gulf. If the above-mentioned region o 


Interior Africa is the least imperfectly known, we 
are indebted for it to the united efforts of the 
English, the French, and the Portuguese travel- 


lers, Bruce, Salt, Poncet, Benevento, Burckhardt 


and their predecessors, fathers Lobo, Paez, TYel- 


lez, &c. 


The English nation has the glory of having 
made attempts upon every point ; repulsed on one 
side, it has directed its efforts to another, and, 
since the year 1792, it has never allowed three 
successive years to elapse without returning into 
From the Nile the 
British travellers passed to the Gambia, from the 
Gambia to the Gariep, from the Gariep to the Zair, 


the career of discovery. 


and from the Zairto the Niger. Failing in thei 


expedition on the side of the Congo, they turn to 
the part of the continent washed by the Mediter- 
ranean: they conceive the idea, and never desist 
until they have executed it, of traversing Africa 
in a right line from north to south; and, in the 
present day, Africa (to use a familiar form of ex- 


pression) after having been for along time hem- 
med in by travellers, has at length Leen pierced 
through the very centre. 


Holland, durmg her peaceable possession for a 


great number of years of the soutuera extremity 
of Africa, had scarcely caused the courses of the 
princpal rivers to be ascertained. Since the end 
of the eighteenth century, without going any far- 
ther back than Mr. Barrow, the state of things is 
no longer the same. ‘The English missionaries, 
and private individuals, Trutter and Somerville, 
Dr, Gowan and Donovan, who were horribly mur- 
dered on their road to Sofala, W. Burchill and 
J. Campbell, have penetrated into the interior as 
far as the 26th and even the 24th degree of south 
latitude ; and we are now acquainted with the 
general course of the great river Orange, or the 
Gariep, as well 2s with the courses of the two 
lesser rivers of the same name, by the meeting of 
which it is principally formed, and which are dis- 
tinguished by the initials nu and ky: otherwise 
called the Black Gariep and the Yellow Gariep ; 
in the same manner as the White Nile and the 
Blue Nile, in the north-east of Africa, unite to 
form the great Nile, which, on leaving the island 
of Méroé, bears only one name and flows in one 
bed. These small rivers flow in a basin bounded 
on the one side by the chain of mountains of Kowp, 
and on the other by the Long mountains and by 
those of Kamhanni, which were explored by Mr. 
W. Burchell to nearly the 26th degree of south 
latitude, and under the 22d degree of east longi- 
tude ; thus advancing far beyond the limits of the 
nations belonging to the race of the Hottentots, 
and entering in front of a region covered with 
immense forests, It still remained for him to 
advance as far as the establishments on the north- 
west coast, in order to unite the discoveries made 
by the English with those of the Portuguese, 
which we shall presently take into consideration : 
his guides, however, refused to accompany him 
any farther, and he was compelled to renounce 
his project. 

@ Small river Zack, on the left side of the 
basin, and the branches of the river Elephant, 
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{| phenomenon may take place to the north of the 
line, at a much more considerable distance from 
the three seas? Before we leave the more southern 
part of Africa, let us see how many questions still 
, {remain to be resolved, how many positions to be 
determined: the sources of the two great arms 
of the river Orange, that of the Fish river; the 
connexion of the chains of mountains; the issue 
of the river Zack, and of the rivers of Moshowa 
and of Makatta farther towards the north, the first 
of which directs its course towards the Atlantic, 
and the other towards the eastern coast ; which 
shows that the chain of mountains of Kamhanni 
continues to prolong itself from north to south 
under the 22d degree of east longitude, that is to 
'/ Say, upon the axis of southern Africa, and at the 
same time gives rise to new doubts respecting the 
pretended spine of the earth, which is placed much 
more towards the east, at about the 55th degree 
of longitude. If the line of mountains of Lupatas 
does really exist, it is only a chain of the second, 
or even of the third, class, intersected by a multi- 
tude of rivers ; among the rest, by the Sofala, by 
the Zambezi and its tributaries, and by the Loffih, 
which is said to take its rise in the mountains of 
the Moon. In what great uncertainty are we not 
placed respecting the great lake of Marawi, which 
D’ Anville has laid down upon his charts to the east 
of the mountains of Lupatas, and which is made 
no mention of in the more recent researches ! 

A great vacuum has been filled up by very re- 
cent discoveries towards the middle of southern 
Africa, between the mouths of the Congo and the 
Coanza on the one side, and of the Zambezi and 
the channel of, Mosambique on the other, in the 
direction of the WNW. to the ESE. and from 
the 4th to the 19th degree of south latitude. By 
what fatality have points of such high interest 
remained undetermined until the present day? 
and have we not strong grounds for reproaching 
the Portuguese for having left the science of Geo- 
graphy in complete ignorance respecting them 
during the space of forty years? We may date in 
the year 1785 the commencement of their expe 

ditions into the interior. Discoveries succeeded 
each other during upwards of fifteen years. Gre- 
gorio Mendes, Captain Lacerda, Pereira, and 
cthers, followed several oblique lines crossing the 
meridian, which, without meeting, extend to dif- 
ferent distances, by which means we have a con- 
tinued succession of districts observed and de- 
scribed by Europeans. The report made by the 
Portuguese travellers rectiiies the idea given by 
Captain Tuckey respecting the course of the 
Congo, and this rectification is a point of great 
importance for the physical geography of Central 
Africa. In fact, if it be true that the Congo or 
Zair does not take its rise to the north of the 
Equator, as was supposed previous to the expe- 
dition of Tuckey, but on the contrary, at about 
the 10th degree of south latitude, what becomes 
of the explanations given by geographers and 
travellers of the cause of the swelling of the 
waters of Zair, and respecting the epoch of its in- 
crease, compared with that of the swelling of the 
Niger? Does the general rule relative to the 


é possibility 
of a river comprised within that space, assuming 
a rapid increase before the arrival of that period ? 
it would be vain, therefore, to rest upon the con- 


but what a space still remains! which flow towards the west, and sometimes are|jecture of Captain Tuckey, to make one and the 
unknown between Dir-four and the course of lost in the sands of the deserts, rendering it im- 
the White Nile, to the east as well as to the, possible to ascertain whether the river Fish is the 
south; and in how great uncertainty are we|continuation of one of those which issue from that 
placed as to that course itself, an object of sojelevated chain. We here have to the south of 
much importance to physical geography, without the equator, sevcral great currents which are ab- 
mentioning either the interior of the island of sorbed by the earth, though flowing within a 
Méroé, or the complete description of the Alps of|moderate distance of the Atlantic, (only six de- 
Abyssinia, or even the western shores of the | grees :) is it not, therefore, probable that a similar 


same river of the Niger and the Zair, and to force 
it to describe, by an unusual and retrogade course, 
the three sides of a trapezium of fifteen hundred 
leagues in extent,~a supposition still less proba- 
ble than the fall of the Niger into the Nile, and 
arising like the first, from the necessity of finding 
some great mouth for the river Niger. 

The route followed by Pereira, the Portuguese, 
in 1796, also sheds new light over the eastern 
part of Africa. In addition to the great river 
Zambezi, he furnishes us with information re. 
specting another river situated much farther 
towards the west, even more so than the source of 
the Coanza, and which at the same time flows in 
the direction of the channel of Mosambique—so 
much so, that in those latitudes the great longi- 
tudinal chain of mountains must diverge towards 
the west, and approach the Atlantic at a much 
nearer distance than was before supposed, 

It will be seen from the above that the science 
of Geography has made a valuable acquisition 
relative to this side of the African continent. For 
this we are almost entirely indebted to the exer- 
tions of the late Bowdich, in re-editing these an- 
cient Portuguese MSS., which he procured, trans- 
lated, and left as a legacy to his country. 

The excursions of the Portuguese along the 
upper course of the Zair naturally lead us to the 
consideration of the unfortunate expedition of 
Capt. Tuckey. The principal result of his expe- 
dition is its having exposed an error in longitude 
respecting the position of the western coast of 
Africa, which was placed at least one degree too 
much to the west; and his statement is con- 
firmed by the Portuguese charts. On the eastem 
coast there is also an error, but in the inverse 
sense : aecording to the same charts, the mouth 
of the Zambezi has been hitherto placed one de- 
gree too far to the east ; the continent of Africa 
is thus diminished in breadth two degrees under 
the 17th degree of south latitude, and at least 
one degree under the 6th, at the mouth of the 
Zair. This latter river, at ninety leagues above 
its mouth, is at least one league and a half in 
breadth, and like the Niger, the Upper Nile, and 
all the rivers of the interior, is peopled by an im- 
mense multitude of crocodiles and hippopotami. 
Thus, from the 5th degree of south latitude to 
the Cape of Good Hope; the lines followed by 
travellers scarcely leave any unexplored vacuum 
but between the 19th and the 26th degree of 
south latitude, with the exception of the north- 
east part, a space which the chart laid down by 
Bowdich after the Portuguese, leaves entirely 
empty, with the exception of the course of a river 
of Cassau. If we advance farther on, the entire 
equatorial zone, from the 5th degree of south la- 
titude to the 10th degree of north latitude, ‘is 
completely unknown, with the exception of its 
two skirts; and it is in this vast space that an 
extensive career is opened to the speculations of 
zeographers, and that they trace out, in imagina- 
tion, great rivers falling into the two seas, and 
direct their course over the most lofty mountains 
without the slightest difficulty !! We should have 
no point of junction, in this region of the Equa- 
tor, between the 2d and 3ist degrees of east 
longitude, which were respectively reached by 
Rowdich and by Frederick Cailliaud, were it not 
for the bold and fortunate enterprise accomplished 
by the English travellers in 1823. Before pre- 
senting a sketch of their discoveries, we shall 
complete the tour of Africa on the west and the 
north-west. 








period of the rains, between the Equator and the 


The results of the two expeditions of Mungo 
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Park are too celebrated to dwell upon them here, 
Who knows not that his first journey leads us to 
Silla, at the further side of Sego, in the 2d de- 
gree of west long.; and that information of a less 
positive nature, drawn from the account of his 
second and last journey, lead us as far as Boussa, 
only three degrees farther towards the east? 
From thence to the Nile, what an enormous dis- 
tance ! e 

Between the Senegal and the mountains of 
Kong, the travels of Adamson, of Winterbottom, 
of Mollien, of Major Gray, of Major Laing, and 
several other excursions of less celebrity, have 
given us tolerable information respecting the na- 
ture of the country and the probable position of 
the sources of the rivers; but beyond that district, 
and until we reach the confines of Morocco, the 
Europeans are only acquainted with a narrow 
border of the continent, the interior being guarded 
against all visitors by the avariciousness and the 
perfidy of the Moors. We have not forgotten 
the melancholy end of Major Houghton, nor that 
of Roentgen, nor the cruel treatment undergone 
by Cochelet and his unhappy companions, by 
their having fallen into the hands of the fetocious 
natives of Soudan. What European, who should 
attempt to penetrate into that country by the way 
of Morocco, dare flatter himself with the hope of 
escaping them? As for the travels of the sailor 
Adams, of Alexander Scott, and of a few others, 
what information can be drawn from them? Can 
we even place credit in them? On this side of 
Africa, the greatest advances hitherto made into 
the interior have been by the French traveller 
Compagnon, who penetrated as far as Bambouk, 
and by Mungo Park. 

All the northern border, with the exception 
of the ‘ancient Cyrenaica, is tolerably well 
known; for which we are indebted to the 
travels of Schaw, Jackson, and several others, 
We may, therefore, direct our researches to- 
wards another direction, Within a short dis- 
tance of this skirt or border, is the line of 
country leading from Egypt to Syouah, in the 
country of Ammon, respecting which we possess 
considerable information. Brown and Horne- 
mann were the first travellers who visited 
Syouah. Calliaud and Drovetti have since 
visited it, and have been followed by others ; 
but Hornemann js the only traveller who con- 
tinued his researches in the same line of country 
as far as Fezzan, and the still more remote 
parts, where death arrested his course. His 
unhappy fate has not, however, deprived geo- 
graphy of the advantage of his discoveries, 
Mourzouk has been made better known to us 
hy his relations, and is looked upon by travellers 
as the entrance-gate of Central Africa. The 
enterprising Ritchie directed his steps thither, 
with that ardour which we have all witnessed, 
and which cost that intrepid young man his life. 
Captain Lyon, the more fortunate companion of 
his enterprise, advanced to a still greater dis- 
tance, and prepared the way for the English 
expedition. Hornemaiin had laid down the po- 
sition of Mourzouk, and Ritchie and Lyon 
ascertained the shortest way leading to it. ‘The 
three English travellers, therefore, reached it 
without meeting any obstacle ; and although 
situated at an immense distance in the interior, 
it was only considered by them as a point of de- 
parture, whence they were enabled to push their 
inquiries farther, In this manner it is that the 
various discoveries are of mutual assistance to 
each other, and that the smallest acquisition is 
of the greatest importance to the progress of the 
science of geography. The two latter travellers 
quitted Fezzan about the end of 1822, and tra- 
versed, without stopping, the great desert which 
lies to the north of Soudan. On arriving at 
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about the 14th degree of north lat., they found 
themselves on the confines of the empire of Bor- 
nou, and soon after reached the capital itself, 
which had till then been placed by geographers 
600 miles more towards the north-west than was 
right ; which (as a passing remark) may be taken 
as an instance of the little faith due to the in- 
formation given by the natives, as to the exact 
geography of the country. One of these travel- 
lers, Major Denham, with a confidence bordering 
on rashness, continued his route 500 miles far- 
ther, and engaged in an adventurous expedition, 
in company with the negro mountaineers. In 
the hope of extending the field of discoveries, he 
fought in a cause which was not his own: all 
around him perished; the entire army was de- 
stroyed; he, however, escaped; and, more for- 
tunate than prudent, he rejoined his companions 
in Bornou, and informed them of the existence 
of a great transversal chain of mountains, lying 
between the 9th and 10th degrees of north lat., 
and situated precisely in the same manner as 
that of Kong, and from which flows, in the di- 
rection of the north, a river of immense breadth. 
On reaching the extremity of its course, he was 
within only 450 miles of the Atlantic.* 
[Conclusion next week.] 





* And not at 300 miles, as was said at first, the longi- 
tude of Mourzouk having been inaccurately stated. 
—— 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. ‘ 
Camarincg, Jan, 28.—Summary of Bachelors 
Commencement, Saturday, Jan. 22 :— 

Trinity coll. 79; St. John’s coll. 54; St. Peter’s coll. 
10;-Clare hall, 10; Pemb. hall, 13; Caius coll. 18; 
Trinity hall, 3; Corpus Christi coll. 14; Queen’s coll. 
16; Cath. ball, 6; Jesus coll. 17; Christ coll. 19; Mag- 
dalene coll. 9; Emmanuel coll. 10; Sidney coll. 8; 


G 


and Downing coll. 3.—Total, 289. 
Oxrorp, Jan. 29.—On Thursday last the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Kev. J. Drammond, grand com- 
pounder, and Rev. R. Wrottesley, Christ Church ; Rev. 
C, A. Anstey, Trinity ; E. P. New, and Rev. F. E. Pegus, 
= rh v. G. Norwood, Oriel; Rev. T. Hetling, 

adham, 

Bachelors of Aris.—W. Tieeck, Magdalene hall; R. 
Antram, Queen’s college; W. Legge, J. T. Manse], and 
F, A. Sterky, Students of Christ Church; E. Higgins, 
and J. Jackson, Brasennose; G. Jeans, Pembroke ; 


” 


T. Hope, University College. 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue premiums to be distributed on the 10th of 
next December, among the most successful stu- 
dents in the Royal Academy, are— 

ist. A Gold Medal, &c. for the best historical 
picture in oil colours, of Joseph expounding the 
Dreams of Pharoah’s chief Butler and Baker, 
Genesis, c.40. Three figures at least ; the cloth 
half length (i. e. 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 4 
inches); and the principal figure to measure not 
less than two feet in height, 

2nd. Gold Medal, &c. for the best group in 
sculpture, of David and Goliah, 1st Samuel, c. 17. 
The models to be either baked or cast in plaster, 
and the principal figure not less than two feet 
in height. 

Srd. Gold Medal, &c. for the best finished de- 
sign in Architecture ; the subject to be a National 
Edifice, adapted for the Royal Academy, the 
Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. 
The projected site, the lower part of the King’s 
Mews, and the building to front Parliament 
Street.* 

Silver medals for the best drawings of Academy 
figures done in the Academy, the best drawings 
from ancient statutes or groups, the best copies 
made in the School of Painting, and other studious 
exercises. 








* Are we from this to anticipate the erection of so 
desirable a structure? We hope we are. If under the 
patronage of our illustrious King, why is not the Society 
which emanated from, and was established by, himself, 





the Royal Society of Literature, included in the arrange- 
ments ?—E£d, , 


a a 





BRITISH GALLERY. 

Now that the first fruits of the season in the 
Fine Arts are open for public inspection, we feel 
ourselves at liberty to offer some remarks on the 
several performances, avoiding, however, the 
notice in any way of the subjects for which 
the premiums are offered, as it would be im- 
proper for us to prejudge, or anticipate an opinion 
in cases which are to be decided by others. 

In the display before us, as in every numerous 
Exhibition, the choice for critical remark is difficult; 
and it will, perhaps, seem strange, thata Rem- 
brandt-like head of an old woman, (and by no 
means a favourable subject in that class, if indeed 
there are any such allowed of in this day of dis- 
guise,) should take our fancy:—but so it is, 
No. 33. by F. Y. Hurlstone, has so much of what 
is attractive in art, and is so clear a proof of the 
advantages resulting from bringing our artists 
acquainted with the old masters,* as to draw forth 
our congratulations on such results. This head 
wants nothing but time ; and is indeed a capital 
specimen of power in the painter, who is, we 
believe, still a young man. 

But to show that our judgment is not exclu- 
sively biassed by old women or old masters, we 
give as acontrast of still more “ attractive metal,” 
No. 310. Lavinia, by John Boaden, which may 
challenge the room to produce a more simple, 
unaffected character of English beauty and of 
English art. We consider it to be badly hung 
for so excellent a performance. 

140. Retirement.—( FE. D. Leahy.)—Is another 
female figure of great simplicity and beauty. It 
is in the School of Reynolds, and as mellow and 
harmonious in its tone of colouring as that de- 
lightful school requires. There is none of that 
glare in this picture which so often renders a sub- 
ject fit for an exhibition gallery, and fit for no 
other place : on the contrary, it claims attentida 
by “ retirement” in complexion as well as in 
name, 

In the class of Design, we may observe upc a 
No.81. The Earl of Leicester’s Visit to Amy Row- 
sart, at Cumnor-place, HH, Fradelle——Notwith- 
standing the excellence of this artist's pencil, and 
the beauty of his execution, we have not always 
thought him happy in the selection of his sub- 
jects. In the present instance, however, we con- 
sider both his choice, and the management of his 
design, to be entirely successful. ‘lhe scene ac- 
cords most happily with the splendid description 
of the author ; and the attitude and character of 
Amy Robsart is quite touching, amid the bril- 
liancy of the richest furniture and sparkling 
costume : this fine piece is assuredly destined for 
the engraver. 

In the class of Landscape, we are presented 
with a novelty (if such a thing be possible in this 
day of accummulated variety) in No. 59, An 
Enchanted Island. By F. Danby.—The splen- 
dour of this sunlit scene, and the effect thrown 
into it, are indeed quite enchanting. It is trily 
a bold experiment to enter thus, into open day, 
with a subject so yoo In scenes of a poeti- 
cal character, a partial obscurity is of great ad- 
vantage ; and in the Enchanted Island of Claude, 
this quality of the mysterious and obscure is the 
charm which sets the imagination at work: and 
although we think a little more of the romantic, in 
the form uf his (Mr. Danby’s) landscape, would 
have heightened the interest of his subject, the 
performance is full of talent, and the Painter 
promises to shed a lustre on the British School 
of Art. 

From this brilliant and imaginative picture, we 
are about to plunge into the terrific darkness of 
another—The Long-ships’ Light-house, off the 








* We allude here particularly to the Grovertius, which 


Mr. H. has made female in much of this potrait, 
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Land’s End, Cornwall, No. 329. Wm. Daniel, 
R. A.—We have had occasion to notice the ap- 
palling character with which this able artist has 
pourtrayed the billowy force of Ocean; and 
the present performance is a combination of its 
tremendous appearance, with a grandeur of com- 
position, and an effect which heightens the terrors 
of the scene, till the imagination shrinks in 
contemplating the appalling representation. 

152. The Review. Robert Farrier.— This 
boyish groupe of young soldiers is one of the most 
skilfully managed, and best executed pictures, 
which we have seen from the hand of this artist. 
The rehearsal of a very serious game is cha- 
racterized by the joyous simplicity of thought- 
less childhood : “They jest at scars who never felt 
a wound.” But it would be considering ‘“ the 
matters too curiously” to give the reverse of the 
picture, when the young aspirants for glory find 
it in the battle-field, and, perhaps, “ lie on 
honour’s truckle bed.” It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to say, that the artist’s pencil, 
and his performance also, do credit to the British 
School of Art; and that this picture will bear a 
close comparison with the highest names in the 
same class of familiar life and humour. Mr, Far- 
rier has several smaller works of great merit. 

100. The Poacher.—Ed .Landseer. A hundred 
to one that the fox here depicted will never be 
run down by any sportsman: the sly rogue is 
nature itself ; and his disappointment (for his an- 
ticipated supper is flying away from him) is ex- 
pressed most admirably. 

Tn these remarks we have rather taken exam- 
ples of various subjects, characteristic of the gene- 
ral aspect of the Exhibition, than exhausted any 
one class. We shall, for several weeks to come, 
renew our observations, and do equal justice to 
others. 





TE OTSA 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. 
** And art thou gone! Ah! life was never made 
For one like thee 1” 

I turn’d into the olive grove 

Where first I said my vow of love; 

The leaves were fresh, the flowers were fair, 

Asin our first sweet wand’ring there. 

And as I look’d on the blue sky, 

And saw the gem-clear stream pass by, 

How did I wish that, like these, fate 

Had formed the heart inanimate. 

And all around was breath and bloom, 

And colour'd lamps of rich perfume 

Flowers mixt with the green leaves, and made 

A varied light amid the shade. 

It seem’d like wrong that they could be 

So fair, and yet not fair for thee! 

I thought upon thy tenderness, 

No chance could change, ne wrong make less, 

When madden‘d brain, and tortur'd mind, 

Made even me almost unkind 

To one, for whom I would have given 

A death-bed certainty of Heaven ! 

I thought on the sweet smile, which stole 

Amid the tempest of my soul, 

And, like the moonlight on the tide, 

Smooth’d what was rough to all beside. 

And then I thought how, day by day, 

I mark’d some fresh sign of decay, 

_— the cheek, upon the brow, 

Which only thou wouldst not allow; 

The temple, where the veins shone through, 

The clearness of the eyes’ déep blue, 

Like stars, whose brightest rays have met, 

For one last blaze hefore they set ; 

And, when I wept this worst of ill, 

To find a ruin deeper still— 

To leave thee, or to see thee die, 

In the last wants of poverty. 

We parted, dear one ; thou wast left, 
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To coldness, misery, and pain, 

All the worn heart endures in vain, 

And yet too gentle to complain ; 

Left, ’mid the cold and proud—behind— 

Friends even more than fate unkind ; 

And then, thy solitude of death, 

No lip to catch thy parting breath, 

No clasp, fond as that it would press 

Life to stay for love’s last caress ; 

And then, the years of toil and care 

Thy gentleness had had to bear ; 

All, all the faithlessness and wrong 

That have pursu'd my path so long ; 

Desolate, as I feel alone, 

How can I weep that thou art gone ? 
L. 


’ 





EPIGRAM. 

From *‘ Le Ramelet Moundi,” by Godelin, a poet who 
wrote in the dialect of Thoulouse, early in the 17th 
century. 

The gay, who would be counted wise, 

Think all delight in pastime lies ; 

Nor heed they what the wise condemn, 

Whilst they pass time—Time passes them. 
J.H. 





A BALLAD. 
Peace—peace—my gentle baby—sleep! 
T'll rock thee closer—closer creep! 

’Tis the Tempest Spirit’s shriek so oft, 
That spoils thy sleep—thy sleep so soft— 
Dear babe! 


That spoils thy sleep so soft.— 


‘Tis not the howling of the storm— 
Nor the Tempest Spirit’s hideous form— 
No!—'tis the throb of thy mother’s breast 
That breaks—that breaks thy balmy rest— 
ar babe ! 
That breaks thy balmy rest!— 


O! clasp not with thy little might— 
Hair—deadly chill’d in the damps of night— 
Yet—erasp it !—grasp it !—Ah! that shock !— 
Thy father prais’d my raven lock—my raven 
ar babe! [lock— 
He prais’d my-waving raven lock. — 
And I did love tim !—and *twas thence 
He stole away mine innocence ; 
And left me, babe, to the world’s scorn!— 
I fled its sneer—and thou wert born— 
ar babe 
In misery !—and thou wert born 


Heir to thy mother’s blasted name— 
Her virtue’s wreck—her earth] y shame!— 
Thy fortune is a poison’d dart '— 
Twill break— twill break thy mother’s heart, 
Dear babe! 
Twill break thy mother’s heart. 


Thick chills of night are on my breast— 
’Tis bared for thee !—then, baby rest, 
O Thou! that rids’t the whirlwinds wild! 
Take in thy blast mine infant child— 
ar babe !— child! 
Bless !—bless!—O bless my child! my 
Oh! hush thee !—hush thee !—hush thee !— 
ere— 
I have shelter'd thee with my long dark hair— 
And round thy neck is thy father’s token :— 
My heart—iny heart—my heart is broken! 


Dear : 
O God!—mny child !—my heart is broken! 


Diggory, from the county Kildare. Pat was cast 
upon the world before he was much bigger than 
a Munster paratee ; but, as to how he came into 
being, who were his parents, or whether he ever 
had any, could never be discovered. The fact is, 
he was found one morning sprawling under a 
gooseberry bush, in the little garden at the back 
of the cottage belonging to the village priest, 
“ Arrah, bad luck to sorrow,” shrieked Judy Mac 
Quillaigan, as she saw Pat's chubby face and 
arms stretched out from underneath an immense 
cabbage leaf, that concealed the rest of his body. 
* Bad luck to sorrow, any how! Run Dermot, 
run and call the Father, for sure Saint Patrick has 
sent him a cherubim from the clouds—swate crea- 
ture, how it twiddles it’s ogles ; ran Dermot, run.” 
Away strode Dermot with all the rapidity of atwo- 
penny post, and shortly afterward down came Fa- 
ther O’T'wig. This reverend gentleman was a 
true son of the Church, and as much like his mo- 
ther as two peas, for in appearance he closely 
resembled a moving cathedral with a short steeple ; 
and, though a minor canon, there was always a 
great difficulty in making him go off. Not but 
that he discharged his duty faithfully, and his 
general report was good, for the Father was 
a kindly soul. Down came Father O’Twig, 
while Judy stood with her hands upraised, 
skrieking to all the saints in the calendar.— 
“* Och botheration,” cried the Father; ‘‘ what’s 
the crature squalling about? Arrah be aisey, 
and dont make such a hubbaboo. What’s the 
matter, what’s the matter wid yees?” “ Oh 
joy to the hour;” said Judy, “ sure and hasn’t 
Saint Patrick sent you a, beautiful little cherubim, 
now.” ‘ Be quiet, Judy,” returned the Father, 
softly, “ be aisey, or you'll frighten it away. By 
my conscience and a beautiful crature it is, sure— 
faith but this is a miracle indeed! Take up the 
cabbage leaf gently, Dermot, for fear you should 
hurt the wings of it.” Up went the cabbage leaf, 
and the whole length of Pat was brought into 
perspective. ‘‘ Whee-hee-whew,” whistled Der- 
mot, “ the divel an angel is it at all at all, but a 
baby, your reverence, a full grown beautiful drol- 


leen.”—“ Take it away, take it away,” roared 
Judy; ‘faith, and I’ve no call to it any how— 
arrah take your brat away Dermot.”—* Is it 


mine you mane,” replied Dermot, ‘don’t make a 
brat of yourself, jewel, but wrap the darling in 
your arms and cherish it.”—‘ Who’s child can it 
be?” asked the Father. ‘‘ Where has it come 
from? Arrah Judy, take it up and warm it at 
the fire, and don’t stand grubbing with your ten 
toes there, as modest as—there, take it up, I say, 
for Father O’T wig never yet turned a soul from 
his doors that hadn’t the -power to walk away, 
and he’s not going to begin now—arrah take it in 
Judy, take it in.” Thus poor Pat was first ushered 
into, what shall I say? being—no—into the Fa- 
ther’s cottage. Every enquiry was made—the 
gooseberries were carefully examined—the cab- 
bage was rooted up, and every leaf turned over 
with the strictest screwtiny, but it left them just as 
ignorant as ever. Wherever he came from was 
of little consequence to Pat—he enjoyed the 


W.| warmth of the peat fire, and lapt the buttermilk 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL.—THE BARGE'S CREW. 
** Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 

Sometimes high, and sometimes low.” 
Atoncoste of Joe Henderson pulled Pat Dig- 
gory, but never was there a more unfortunate 
wight upon the face of the earth, or rather upon 
the bosom of the ocean; for, according to the 
poets, the earth has its face while the ocean has 
its bosom ; or perhaps the ocean is the bosom of 
the earth—no matter ; but, as I was saying, ne- 





Of him thou hadst so lov’d bereft, 


ver was there a more unfortunate wight than Pat 


like an angel, as Dermot said, while Judy’s 
heart began to mollify towards the infant. Days, 
months, years rolled away, without the smallest 
clue being given which could lead to the know- 
ledge of his ancestors; and during this time he 
grew like a mountain flower, luxuriantly wild. 
But Pat was destined to feel the chilling blasts 
of adversity ; for, after having passed eight years 
under the hospitable roof of his benefactor, and 
sharing his generous bounty, the worthy Father 
O’Twig departed this life; and Pat was once 
more “ cast abandon’d on the world’s wide stage, 





and doomed to roam in scanty poverty.” He was 
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obliged to wander from ; to cottage, and | 
pick up a potatoe wherever he could find it. At, 
last he fell into the power of a tithe-proctor, who} 
employed him in sundry little jobs, not at all suited 
to Pat’s ideas, and, at the same time, kept him | 
very spare in food. Often did he get thrashed | 
for being hungry, and his back suffered punish- 
ment for the faults or misfortunes of his belly. 
Every mischief was attributed to him. Every 
morsel that the old cook applied to her own use, 
Pat was condemned for stealing, and got flogged 
accordingly. If the children broke the pitchers, 
capsized the buttermilk, or stole the cream, Pat 
only was blamed. Once he got thrashed because 
a horse kicked him, and nearly broke his leg. At 
another time he was severely punished for tum- 
bling out of a hay-loft and disloeating his shoulder ; 
till, wearied with his servitude, he bade his mas- 
ter good day, determined to try his luck else- 
where. Cork was his next destination, and hav- 
ing arrived, he was hired to attend a hunter, and 
both were to be hired by any sea-officer who was 
desirous of a ride from Cove into the town ; but 
they were such scare-crows, it was difficult to tell 
which had been starved most, or worst used. 
—When Pat first saw the ocean, and the bul- 
warks of old England proudly skimming o'er the 
liquid: element, his heart began to bound with 
joy. ‘ Henceforward” says he, “ my native land 
shall be the briny wave.” Accordingly he entered 
on board the — frigate, and was appointed servant 
to the purser; but they laughed at and scouted 
him so much, that he soon got sick of the sea, 
even before he was sea sick. In about three 
weeks orders came for sailing, and Pat was obliged 
to hold on the nippers while heaving up the 
anchor. This he didn’t mind; but he couldn't 
see the use of holding the end of. a handful. of 
rope yarns, and so he dropt it and ran down be- 
low to his master. ‘* Why arn’t you on the main- 
deck, Paddy?” enquired the ship's corporal, laying 
on with his cane, ‘‘ Why arn’t you at the messen- 
ger, Paddy ?” whack it went again, ‘‘ or at.the 
nippers, Paddy?’ another thump. ‘‘ What's the 
matter?” axed the purser—‘ Matter, Sir?” ¢ries 
Pat, “ By my faith, Sir, and I’m tired out with the 
ship, and every body abuses me. When I first 
did myself the honour of becoming your servant, 


and taking you for my master, I was proud of 


serving a real jontleman, and would do for your 
honour by night or by day, or all day long, though 
they do call you nip-cheese, and say you chate 
them out of their allowance ; but I know its not 
true, your honour. Well, dis spalpeen (pointing 
to the ship’s corporal) sent me up stairs to get up 
the anchor, but how, your honour, should I know 
where to find it? And then I got thrashed for 
that. They tould me it was under the boy (buoy), 
and so I axed every boy in the ship, but they only 
made game of me, and led me a wild goose chase. 
And then they said we should soon be under 
weigh. ‘ Arrah,’ says I, ‘what weigh the ship ” 
‘ To be sure,’ says they, ‘ Och,’ says I, ¢ if they'd 
land me on the sod,’ says I, ‘ by my conscience, 
but I’d take care never to be weigh’d in such a 
pretty pair of scales as this again,’ and so they 
made me take hold of a nipper, because they said 
it was my master's, (your honour’s) namesake ; and 
then they stuck ever so many long poles into a 
ba rel on the ground, and began to run round as 
if they were mad. Oh, your honour, I don’t know 
what to make of it at all, atall.” After this, Pat 
was tutned over to the boatswain for two-tail- 
itch-um, I thinks they call it, and now he got it hot 
andwarm. One day he tumbled overboard, and 
his master rope’s-ended him for quitting the ship 
without leave. Twice he married the guoner’s 
daughter, for thinking too loud that the first lieute- 
nant was groggy ; and he'd three dozen for his 
portion each time. “ Halloo! ye murphy digger,” 


cried the boatswain, “is the dinner rng , 
« Faith and it is Sir,” says Pat, “ only the fe 
wants boiling, by token thatiI forgot to give it to 
the cook.” Well, he’d get thump’d for that. “ Ts 
the kettle filled for tea ?”—“ Yes, Sir, I'll engage 
it is, seeing that it slipp’d overboard about two 
hours ago, and is not come back yet.” —“ Have you 
got my grog ?”—“ Is it the rum you're maneing ? 
Sure and it's I that have got it, for being unable 
to find a bottle, I whipt it under my jacket, so I 
did.” —* Where is it then ?”’—“ Arrah, where is 
it now! how can you ax sich)a thing. Wasn’t I 
afraid the purser’s steward would chate you, and 
so to save your allowance, didn’t I swallow it 
whole.” But all these honest excuses only 
brought heavier vengeance upon poor Pat—at 
last he was sent forward and promoted to the fore- 
top ; but even there, while aloft with the cherubs, 
his evil genius followed him, and his old master, 
the boatswain, never failed to give him a token of 
remembrance, at least once a day. Being sent 
aloft on a particular occasion with a couple of 
foxes, to sieze a small block on to the top-sail 
yard arm, he used the first fox, and then made a 
slip-bend and fell overboard. It blowed a gale 
of wind and the sea was running very high ; but 
the boat was lowered from the quarter, and, after 
some time, succeeded in picking him up, and he 
was brought aboard almost exhausted, with the 
remaining fox still in his hand. ‘‘ You scoundrel,” 
cried the captain, ‘‘ how came you to be so lub- 
burly as to fall?’—* Faith, your honour,” re- 
plied Pat, “ the boatswain’s-mate told me to let 
go with my hands and hold on by my toes, and so 
I tried it, your honour, but it was only done to 
desave me, bad luck to him.”—‘ And what are 
you doing with that fox in your hand ?”’"—“ Oh, 
your honour, I took care of dat, for I was afraid 
the boatswain would thrash me if I left it behind. 
Och, botheration! but I wouldn’t have come back 
without it for the world.” Well, soon after this, 
as he was grown a fine stout fellow, and the cap- 
tain, Lord C , occasionally gave him a couple 
of dozen at the gangway to stretch his skin a-bit, 
he was made one of the barge’s.crew, which hé 
said was the happiest day of his life ; but ah! 
and alas! disasters followed him still ; for being 
left boat-keeper, towing a stern when she had 
shipped two or three heavy ‘seas, he pulled up 
the plug from her well to let the water out, and 
then stretched himself on the aft thwarts to sleep ; 
but, contrary to his expectations, the water, instead 
of running out, rushed in, the boat was swamped, 
and poor Pat found a watery grave. The barge 
was saved, but Pat was gone for ever. 





Aw Oxp Sartor. 








TATE AES 


DRAMA. 
On Monday Mr. Kean made his third essay upon 
the public patience at Drury Lane Theatre, 
having, on the preceding Friday (as well as the 
Manager), been heard in explanation or apology, 
or whatever it may be called. From the news- 
paper reports we gather that his supporters, and 
the supporters of the house, literally beat down 
all opposition ; so that they may now be consi- 
dered as the resistless possessors of the theatre, 
and dictators to popular opinion. Whether they 
are so numerous and important a body as to be 
able to fill that large place; and remunerate the 
proprietors, will very shortly be seen; but we 
doubt extremely that any dramatic establishment 
can succeed where no modest woman can go, and 
whence propriety has been driven by ruffian force. 
Mr. Kean is advertised in prospective for: his 
usual nights ; and Miss Foote for her first ap- 
pearance, at Covent Garden, as Letitia Hardy in 
The Belle’s Stratagem, this evening. 


POLITICS. Me 
PariiaAMEent met on ‘Thursday, and the Ad- 
dresses upon the Kryo’s Speech passed in both 
Houses, without a division. 








, VARIETIES. 
The King of France has recently bestowed the 
decoration of the Legion of Honcur on Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence. 
A fine portrait of Talma has just been engraved 
by M. Lignon, from the picture by M. Picot, 
exhibited in Paris two years ago. 
Mazeppa has been dramatized at the Olympic 
Circus, Paris, with great success. 
In 1824, there were one hundred and ninety- 
seven new dramas produced in Paris ; of these, 
nine were tragedies, twenty comedies, and sixteen 
operas,—the rest were vaudevilles. 
A French periodical writer, alluding to his 
friendly visits at the new year, says prettily 
enough—‘ I found some ‘ek deficiencies in the 
list. Melancholy effect of age: in acquiring a 
few years, we lose so many friends.” 
Alex. Tilloch, Esq.—This respected individual, 
on the 26th ult., clesed a long life of literary and 
scientific devotedness ; during which he displayed 
indefatigable industry and zeal in worthy public 
pursuits, and was no less distinguished for inte- 
grity and excellence in the private relations of 
life. He was, for many years, the editor of the 
“ Philosophical Magazine ;” and a principal pro- 
prietor and director of the ‘‘ Star” newspaper. 
He also engaged in other periodical as well as 
distinct publications ; and in none, we believe, 
ever broached a sentiment which could shed a 
cloud upon his dying bed. 

Singular Eastern Custom.—In a paper, in 
Brewster's Edinburgh Journal of Science, last 
number, by Dr.Govan, onthe Natural History, &c. 
of the Himalayah Mountains, he states, while at 
Nabhan, which is from.3000 to 3200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and where the Croton is 
used for fences, ‘‘ Here I *first noticed the cus- 
tom which has been frequently observed to pre- 
vail in these districts, of laying the children to 
sleep, apparently much to their satisfaction, at 
the commencing heats, and until the rainy season 
begins, with their heads under little rills of the 
coldest water, directed upon them for some hours 
during the hottest part of the day. Here it was 
practised in the case of a life no less precious 
than that of the young Rajah of Sirmoor, .a boy 
about ten or twelve years of age,—a sufficient 
evidence of the estimation in which the practice 
isheld. It is most commonly, however, followed 
in the case of infants at the breast. The tempera- 
ture of the water I have observed to be from 46° 
to 56° and 65°, and have only to add, that it 
seemed to me most common in those districts 
which, having.a good deal of cold weather, are 
nevertheless subject to very considerable summer 
heats. It was a ‘great preservative, the people 
affirmed, against bilious fever, and affections of 
the spleen, during the subsequent rainy months.” 

Remarkable Insect.—At p. 85, an account is 
given of an insect, a species, it is said, of the 
Urocerus, which protruded itself from a folding- 
table of fir, veneered with mahogany. It is more 
than an inch in length, and in nearly a perfect 
state, though it was found dead from suffocation 
in the dust which its own exertions had produced. 
The writer seems unacquainted with the singular 
instance of the same kind which occurred at 
Stratford, in Essex, and was described in the 
Literary Gazette about twelve months ago, with 
reference also to preceding examples. 

We pass by, for the present, an entertaining 
account of the emigration of a colony of Catter- 
pillars, (which we may quote entire in a future 











No.) to mention a few shorter articles. Dr, 








be replaced where occasion requires. 
Professor Mitscherlich, of 


portant geological inferences are drawn : 


“ The artificial production of minerals by fusion 
puts beyond. the slightest doubt, the idea of our 
primitive mountains having been originally in a 


state of igneous fusion. ‘This state gives a satis- 
factory explanation of the form of the earth, of the 


increase of temperature at greater depths, of hot 


springs, and many other phenomena. At that time, 
during this high degree of temperature, the wa- 
ter of the sea must have formed an elastic fluid 


round the globe, according to the experiments of 


M. Cagnard de la Tour. 
“‘ The primitive mountains are distinguished 
from the volcanic productions, chiefly in their con- 
taining lime and magnesia in the state of carbon- 
ates, while they form silicates and bisilicates with 
the silica in volcanic rocks. It is conceivable, 
that the silica, which in a higher degree of tem- 
perature at the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere, drives away the carbonic acid, is on the 
other hand expelled by the carbonic acid under 
the influence of a high pressure. It is not therefore 
surprising to find quartz crystals in Carrara mar- 
ble. But, as at the period of the formation of 
volcanic rocks, this high pressure, produced by 
the evaporation of the water of the sea, did not 
take place any longer, we find in them the same 
combinations which we obtain in our laboratories, 
and in metallurgical processes. 
“It is proved by many observations, that the 
level of the sea must have been, at some ancient 
period, higher than it is at present. This can be 
easily accounted for, if we consider that water 
heated must be more expanded than the solid 
earth. Ifwe suppose with M. de la Place, that 
the average dope of the séa‘is 96,000 feet, and 
assume the dilatation of the earth to be equal to 
that of glass, we find, that at a temperature of 
100° centigr., the sea would be 4000 feet higher 
than it is at present, and that it would cover most 
of the secondary mountains. The melted masses 
shrink during: their cooling. If this happens in 
large masses, cavities, garnished with crystals, 
must result, geodes, &c.” 
Mushet’s Process for alloying Copper for Ships.— 
“In order to increase the tenacity of pure cop- 
per, to render it more fibrous, and to prevent the 
common effects of sea water upon it, Mr. Mushet 
has taken out a patent for the following process : 

“‘ He mixes with the copper, as an alloy, re- 
gulus of zinc, in the proportion of two ounces of 
zinc to 100lbs. weight of Copper ; or two ounces 
of block or grain tin ; or four ounces of regulus of 
antimony ; or eight ounces of regulus of arsenic, 
in the same quantity of copper. Or, instead of 
employing these substances alone in the above- 
mentioned proportions, to 100lbs. of copper he 
proposes to add half an ounce of regulus of zinc, 
half an ounce of grain or block tin, one ounce of 
regulus of antimony, and two ounces of regulus of 
arsenic.” 

Saline Impregnation of Rain.— After a severe 
storm on the 5th December, 182%, Mr. Dalton 
examined the rain that fell at Manchester, and 
found that it contained one grain of salt, muriate 
of soda, in 10,000 grains of water ; and as sea 
water contains one grain of salt in 25 of water, 
there must have been one grain of sea water in 
every 400 grains of rain water. This storm was 
from the §.W.tothe W. The S.W. wind comes 


erlin, furnishes a 
very able paper on the production of chrystallized 
minerals by heat, from which the following im- 


Arithmetic, with numerous Additions. 


all the Questions in that Arithmetic, accurately worked and 
correctly printed ; also various useful Rules and Directions for 
oe Sums. i 


ing Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry ; Italian 
Method of Double 
Counting-house ; with a Comparison of these three Methods. 
To whiel i ie _ Anse 
Accounts, Book-keeping, and Bills. With Engraved F 
Designed for Schools and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Brewster, at p. 98 to 100, relates the success of 
experiments which he had made, and from which 
he obtained excellent single microscopes, by dis- 
posing the lenses of fishes’ eyes on silver paper. 
They last for several hours, and can very readily 


had been brought mechanicall 


ries, vol. iv. p. 330, 370. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 


Brydge’s Recollections of Foreign Travel, Life, Litera- 


tion, 3 vols, 12mo. 21s.—Britton’s History and Antiqui- 
ties of Welis Cathedral, med. 4to. 50s., imp. 4to. 42. 4s., 
Bowles’ Final Appeal relative to Pope, 8vo. 7s.—Dodd’s 
Connoisseurs Repertorium, part 1. 12mo. 7s. 6d., 8vo. 

- 6d.—Cooper on the Church of Christ, 8vo. 7s.— 
Brougham’s Practical Observations upon the Education 
of the People, 8vo. 6d. 


Jan. § 


ermometer. 
Thursday .....20 | from 31 to 43 
PIT vccccue 5 


Saturday...... 22 sees 82 — 42 


29°50 to 29°53 
29°64 — 29°69 
29°78 — 29°98 


Sunday........ 2 «++. 33 — 40 30°05 — stat. 
Monday ...... 24 - DH — 30°05 — 29°80 
Tuesday....... 25 30 — 4 29°55 — 29°80 





Vednesday .... wees B6— 3 
Wind variable. Generally overcast. 
A little snow the morning of the 24th. 


29°00 — stat. 
Rain at times. 














Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .....27 from 36 to 51 20°90 to 29°94 
Friday ....... 23 sees 43 — 33 30°38 — 30°56 
Saturday...... 29 seve 2h — 40 30°57 — 30°55 
Sunday....... 30 oes DH — HB 30°40 — 30°34 
Monday....... 31 oe. 84 — 51 30-36 — stat 
Feb. Tuesday 1 ee — 39 29°96 — 30°15 
Wednesday .... 2 veer W— 4H 30°27 — 29°85 


Wind NW. and SW. the latter prevailing.—At times 
clear; with frosty morning; generally mild and cloady. 
—Rain fallen ,2 of an inch. 

C,H. ADAMS | 


Edmonton. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The ideas in J. J. A.’s lines are good, but, as a poeti- 
cal production, we cannot insert her ition 


the W. wind from off Liverpool, distant from 30] 
to 40 miles. In subsequent storms, Mr. Dalton 
found that there was one grain of salt water in 
200 grains of rain water, and that the salt water 
by the wind at 
least 30 miles."— Manchester Memoirs, New Se- 


Boaden’s Memoirs of J. P. Kemble, 2 vols. 8vo. 288.— 


ture, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 18%.—The Gil Blas of the Revolu-| lad 


royal 4to. 8/. 8s., ditto, proofs and etchings, 16/7. 16%.— 


mEppoROLpieay Tape | 


=| Ilnstrations of the Five Grand Periods of 






eS This day is published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. V. 
Contents :—1. Dalias’s Recollections, and Medwim’s Con- 
versations of Lord Byron. 
2. Montlosier on the French Monarchy. 
3- Rev. D. Wilsou’s Letters from an Absent Brother. 
4- Penal Code of Louisiana. 
Py Dibdin’s Library Companion. 
. Moore’s Irish Melodies, No. IX. 
rg Contagion, and Sanitary Laws. 
. Southey’s Book of the Church. 
9. Periodical Literature.—The Political Economy of the Quar- 
terly Review. Articles on Classical Subjects in the same. 
With a variety of Critical Notices, viz. Journal of Mad. Campan ; 
Campbell’s Theodric ; Bland’s Hydrostatics ; Clemenza ; Wal- 
admor; Nicholson and Rowhotham’s Algebra; Baillie’s Lis- 
n; Works on Gymnastics; Lardner’s Algebraic Geometry ; 
Coddington’s Optics, &e. 
ondon : published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
+++ The first four Numbers, havitig been severally reprinted, 
may now be procured by order given to any Bookseller. 





Mant’s Family Common Prayer- Book. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. in bogrds, or on royal paper, 


price al. 8s. boards, - 
E BOGK of COMMON PRAYER, with 
NOTES Explanatory, Practical, and Historical, from a 
roved Writers of the Church ot ngs selected frdm the 4to. 
“dition, by the Rt. Rev. RICHARD MANT, Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. a . 
Oxford: printed for J. Parker; and C. & J. Rivington, St. 
Paul’s Charch-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, London; and sold 
by all Booksellers in Town and Country. Of whom may be had 
the 4to. Edition, price 11. 16s, boards, on medium paper; and 
3l. 12s. on royal paper. 





higperneeong : 

This day is published, in foolseap Svo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 

HE STAR in the EAST: showing the Ana- 
logy which exists between the Lectures of Freemasonry, 


the Mechanism of Initiation into its Mysteries, and the Christian 
Religion. By the Rev. GEORGE OLIVER, Author of “The 


8 0) mry.” 7 
” Printed for Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
. _,,Also, lately published, oe 

The Antiquities of Freemasony ; comprising 
asonry, from the 
Creation of the World, to the Dedication of King Solomon’s 
Temple. In &yo. with four Maps. Price 12s. boards. 

lilustrations of Masonry. By the late William 
Preston, Esq. Past-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, acting by 
immemorial constitution. With Corrections and Additions, by 
Stephen Jones, Past-Master of the same Lodge. 13th Edit. 12mo. 
Price 8s. boards. 
The Secret Revealed !! and the Mystic Beau- 
ties of Freemasonry Developed! By an Ancient Brother. 18mo. 
Price 2s. 6d. bound. 








G. W. is mistaken: there is no occasion to notice the 
virtue which remains on the stage, while pointing out 
the folly and degradation of recent circumstances. A 
decent regard for public opinion is the duty of every 
performer as well as of every member of society, and 
deserves no thanks—therefore we give none; though we 
think as highly of the characters of such individuals as 
C. Kemble, Macready, Young, Jones, Faweett, &c. as 
the most staunch of their admirers and friends, and 
never fail to pay them their just tribute when opportu. 
nity calls for it: but it would be sad work for a journal- 
ist to have to institute comparisons whenever a dissolute 
profligate, or a light wanton, brought the profession 
into question. 

We are not sure that we can, this term, do what B. 


our copy, we are at a loss to aupply the information de. 
sired by A/.—Arago’s paper, however, is so important, 
that we will send to Paris for thé addition. 

It is not in fear of his mulct,we assure Zri/annus, that 
his letter was very acceptable to us—that we agree with 
him entirely—have taken the best advice upon it—in- 
tend to use it—and, in good time, to take up the subject 
very distinctly. We therefore invite his communica- 
tions. 

Many letters, late in the week, can be only generally 
acknowledged. 





Erratum.—In our last No. Miss Garnett’s name was 
misprinted Barnett, in the note to her poem, p. 76. We 
learn farther, that it ought now to be Mrs. Godwin, the 
fair authoress having changed her name since—the night 
before ‘* The Bridal” appeared. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
5 Arithmetic and Book-‘e ing. 
RITHMETICAL TABLES of Money, 
Weights, and Measures ; with Questions for Examinatioa, 
Notes, &c. Improved by R. FRAITER. Price 6d . 

Pinnock’s Catechism of Arithmetic ; contain- 
ing a concise Explanation of its most useful Rules and Ex- 

amples. Price od, be e $ 
short System of Practical Arithmetic, for 
Schools, By R. FRAITER. Second Edit. | 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Fraiter’s Improved Edition of Walkingame’s 

Price 2s. bound. 


Key to Ditto; containing the Solutions of 


1gmo,. Price 3s. bound. 
An Introduction to Book-keeping ; compris- 
Entry; ‘and the present Practice of the 
are subjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ 
| Counting-houses. By C. MORRIS N. 








from the coast of Wales, distant 100 miles, and 


ccountant,, Glasgow. Second Edit. 8vo. Price 8s. bound, j 
Printed tor Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


advises, but will consider the matter. Having destroyed A 








Just imported, by Dulan & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
37), Soho Square. 

OURNALAN ECDOTIQU £ de MAD. CAM- 

PAN. 8vo. 7s. Edit. de Paris, ~~ 

Réponses aux Objections élevées contre le 

Systéme Colonial aux Antilles. Par B. B. O’Sheill, 8vo. Pa- 

ris. 10s. 6d. ‘i 

Memoirs de Fouché. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

Manuscrit. de 1813, contenant le Précis des 

Evénémens de cette Année, pour servir & l’Histoire oF Dae: 


reur Napoleon. Par le Baron Fain. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 6 
Ditto de 1814, par le méme Auteur. 1 vol. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. é 
Lettres et Entrétiens sur la Danse. Par M. 


. Baron. 8vo. 7s. Gd. ey “i i. 
Extraits du Mémoirs rélatifs 4 PHistoire, de 
France, depuis VAnnée 1757 jusqu & la Révolution. Par M. 
Aignan, 2 vols. Avo, 1. " A 
Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands. Par A. 
B. Perigard. Premitre Aynée. 18mo. | 4s. 6d. 

Histoire de la Révolution de 1688, en Angle- 
terre. Par F. A. J. Mazure. 3 vols. 8vo. Edit. de Paris. 17. 10s. 





Locke's Works. New Edition. | 
Handsomely printed in_9 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, newly en- 
graved after Sir G. Kneller’s, price 3l. 12s. in boards, the 
twelfth Edition, carefully corrected, of 2 
HE WORKS of JOHN LOCKE. 
London : printed for C. & J. Rivington ; T. Egerton ; J. 
Cuthell ; Longman & Co.; T. Cadell ; J. Richardson; J. & Ww. 
T. Clarke ; J Mawes 3 Baynes & Son ; Harding & Co. ; 
win & Co.; Harvey & Darton; R. Seholey; J. Bohn; J. 
lingwood ; T. Tegy; G. B. Whittaker ; G. Mackie ; W. Mason ; 
. Hearne ; J. Brumby ; Simpkin & Marshall; Hurst, Robinson, 
& Co.; S. Prowett; W. Pickering; R. Saunders; J. Parker, 
Oxford ; and Stirling & Slade, Edinburgh. 
The following Works of Mr. Locke may be had a. 
1. An Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. Te 
2. A Paraphrase and Notes on St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Pe eee 
3. The Reasonableness of Christianity, as de- 
livered in the Scriptures. 8vo. os. 
. Two Treatises of Government. 8vo. 6s. 





THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
CHARTS, for 1825, are now ready for delivery. Price 5s.; 
in a case, 8s, ; on rollers, 10s. . . 
Also, by the same Author, iust published. vs a 
A CHART of the RISE and PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; in a case, re 3 on rollers, 5s. 6d. 
* "The SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT, exhibiting the most cor- 
rect Modes of Superscription, Commencement, and Conclusion 
of Letters, to Persons of every Rank, iactoaes the Diplomatic, 
Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries, ke. &e. With a ‘Table of 
Precedency, Orders of Kuighthood, and a Variety of Information 
equally useful. Third E ne aren 5s. halo 
A_DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH 


»| POETS, arranged alphabetically according to the subject. 


3 vols. 12mo, Price 21s. 





ards, 
Published by Geo. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London. 
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-Rollin’s E nage J History. 

Lately peblished, haudsom y prin in 8 vols. 8vo. with a 
Pere the Author, mar et of Maps, price ab de in bap, 
new Eaten revised and socrenes by the Paris Edition. 
NPHE ANCIENT HISTORY of the EGYP- 
_TIANS, CARTHAGISIANS) ASSYRIANS, BABYLO- 

M SIA MACEDONIANS, and 
, By M. ROL: LIN, wy Principal of the University 
Paris, Professor of Floquence in the Royal College, and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Snaveigocs and Belles Lettres 
‘Translated from the Frene 
Printed for C. e% an ton; J. hae Le ‘ Cuthell J. & A: 
feck Lengeen adell; J . Clarke; J, 
Booker; J _ KN. J. M. Pt oD, ; J. Maw- 
man; R. Scbeley; ry i nes & Son; Baldwin & Co. ; ; Harding & 
ons ; T. Hamilton; G. Mackie ; G. B. Whittaker; Kiogsbury 
; J. Duncan ; J. Collingwood ; T.& J. Allman ; W. Booue ; 
4 Secodeme Hurst, Robinson, & Co. ; ; Wilson & Sons, York ; 
and A. Black, Edinburgh. Of whom may be 
e same Ww ork, neatly pointes in 2 socket Volumes, with 
Maps and Piates. Price 2l. 8s. in boards. 











“le a large > vel. Bro. peers ab ra the 3rd "aac thoroughly 


‘NGLISH SYNONYMES “EXPLAIN ED, in 

4 Alphabetical Order; ee - ge Illustrations and Ex- 
amples drawn from the best Wri 

yy GEOKGE c ABB, A.M. 
Author of the Universal Tec’ hnological Dictiona 

“The present work forms a valuable addition to the philolo- 
gical treatises we possess—Mr. Crabb has brought to the task 
which he undertook a sound judgment, and an extent and ac- 
curacy of investigation, which have gone far to supply the chasm 
which — A this branch of our literature.’’—British 
sp October, 

London : paid y for Baldwin Cotect, & Joy; and Simpkin 
and Marshall 





Printed Ciphering Books. 
This day 7 do sapenongn ee itowing P: rinted Ciphering Books ; 
ools and Private Tuition. 
pinnock’ $ “C IPHERING BOOK, No. 1; 
containing Rasy Exercises in the Five Fundamental Rules 
of Arithmetic. Price 1s. 

Pinnock’s Ciphering Book, No.2; containing 
further Exercises on the Principal Rules, both : Simple and Com- 
pound. Price 3s half-bound. 

Pinmnock’s Ciphering Book, No. 3; intended 
as a Sequel to the preceding, and calculated to qualify the 
ry for the more advanced Ruies of Arithmetic. 3s. half-bd 

A Key to the above ; in which are given 
Answers to each Sum; arranged so as to enable Teachers to vary 
with facility the Exercises of their Pupils. New Edit. 3s. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 














Just. published, beautifully printed in 18mo., done up in a hand; 
tome fancy cover and case, and e mbellished with a Portrait 0; 
Baron Aiesander ay Humboldt, and four elegant Engravings, 
price 14s. vol. 

rpPHE CABINET of FOREIGN VOYAGES 

aad TRAVELS, or Annual Selections from the latest Works 

of that description which have not yet appeared in Englis 
“* Among the various little amusing publications which have 
«oon to grect this holiday season, and to be distributed in 
sents to the fair and young, the Cabinet of Foreign Voyages 
pr Travels deserves particular notice. This work is intended to 
contain a brief collection of the most recent geographical obser 
vations and discoveries published in foreign books within the 
yeary and though its chief aim entertainment, it cannot fail 
to be instructive to the great majority of English readers. The 
introduction to this number contains a judicious and weil 
written restrospect of geographical write for the last seven 
years ; and almost every subsequent article in this little volume 
is distinguished for novelty and interest. rint of the cele- 


brated Liamboldt fronts the title page, a. a cpa Prin ort sketch 
of the same great traveller ——w concludes the volume.” | suivant l’Ordre Alphabetique. 


~The Times, December 27, 12 








Ina few days will be published, hendoomely printed i in 2 vols. &vo, 
History of Napoleon’s Expedi 

By GENERAL COUNT DE SEGUR, 

Aiso, in the press, in 1 vol. Svo. 


Lord Byron en Italie et en Greece, ou Apergu 


in 1812. 


de sa Vie et, de ses paveaast dWaprés des sources authentiqées, 
Tableau littéraire et Price 4s. od. bound, 


accompagné de Pidces ites, et d’un 

politique de ces deux “fron ny Par le MAR’ 
mdon: printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, 
Richter, 30, Soho Square. 





UIS de SALVO, 
reuttel jun. and 


tion to Russia, 


tone pablished, by Deepen ond bw B sg ver Bopkasllars, 


reat Windmill wT ice 3s. 

Nn LLU STRAT TON, "of “the v tity ‘and 

IMPORTANCE, of FUMIGATING and VAPOUR BATHS, 
a successful Remedy in Complaints of the Skin, Torpor and In 
activity of the Liver or Digestive Organs, Rheumetism, Glaudular 
Obstructions, Coutractions, aud various other Obstinate Com- 
plaints, which usuatly resist Medical Treatment. 

By JONATHAN GREEN 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Loudon. 
To be had of all Bockstiiaee, and at Mr. Green's new Bathing 
Establishment, No. > Bury-street, St. James's. 

** Our catalogue of surgical books, during the last half year, 
is not so extevsive, but to say any thing that has not been svid 
before, becomes every day a more difficult task. We must how- 
ever, Notice a P amphlet of Mr. Green’s on the Fumig ating 
a work in which the reader will fiad the use and progre: 
establishments accuretely detailed, with a candid and i 
account of the benefit likely to be derived from the e mp 
of this remedy, in various ¢ Mise ases, particulerly of the skin, in 
which we have ourselves seen their great efficacy strikingly dis- 
pivyed.’’—London Medical and Physical Journal, January. 

“The advan which may be derived from Fumigation, in 
various obstinate complaints, have now become too apparent to 
b- doubted. fhe Author of this Work has undertaken an 
establishment for this mode of practice, which he professes to 
conduct in such a manner as will compromise his professional 






















Saviour healin 
received their Jmpressions, may receive them upon payment of 
che remainder of their Subscriptions, at the Brit. Institution daily. 


i cor ataining E expressivons on a varie’ ty of Subjects! 
is added, a compendium of the Portuguese Grammar, and Rules 
tor Pronuncis ition + 

a knowledge of the L. 
pette alariy adapted to Travellers. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mali.—The 
y for the Exhibition and Sale of the WORKS of 


Ga 
MODE aN BR’ (ISTS is oper every Day, from Tea in the Mora- 
ing until Five in the Evening. 


Admission 1s,—Catalogue 1s. (By er) 

SON YOUNG, Keeper 
The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. Ww est’s Picture of ** bas 
the Sick in the lemple,” who have not already 





De re 8 * “J - the pay ja Seaneapes 


KEY to the PORTU GUESE *LANGU AGE; 


to which 


ca'culated to euuble the Student to acquire 
guage within a very short time; and 


By D. £. DE LARA, Author 


ad Sons, Broad-street, Royal 
0. Holle s-street, Wxto rd-street. 










a Key to the Spanish Langu 
Published by Messes. Boos 
Ixe hange ; aud iT. + Hoosey aur 





Fosbroke's inesadanadn deientiae 


This day Lf ee, in two ae 4to cals. agebeliiches 


4 Plates, and 


“of . “aNT fav 








character.’’—London Medical Repository. INCY Cc 1 Orb DIA. T its and 
al — - M 
Just published by Long = = red Bi. ore ign Becher ilare, 8, DI Be, AL; ona, y og! ogg ras myn y jo oh wg 
Eugland. ‘Dedic “nog by Pe yyalssion. to His Majesty. 


METHODE FAC iL. E “pour APPRENDRE 
ENIE VHISTOIRE ct la CHRONOLOGIE 

UNIVERSELLE. 1 vol. 12mo, boards. Price 4s. 
The Traveller's Assistant in Italy, containing 
a Table of Coins, &c. 180, half roan, new. Price 2¢. 6d. 
The Spanish Word Book, or First Step to the 
Spanish Language, on the een of Bossut’ « French Word Book. 
By G, Galind. itmo. Pri e 
A Treatise on the Ge anders of French N 
By M. VAbbé Herbé. Price 6d. 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
*rench Tongue, in which the Present Usage 5 a ae rl, agree- 
ably to the decision of the Frene nh Academy. By » 





Youns. 






3 7. 





be one of great utility. The 


information he conveys is multifarious and well-digested.”’— 
Monthly Magazine. 


Ww ork. 


mt plates, 


- de Lveizac, 3l. aus 3 


.D. FOSBROKE, M.A, F.s. A. 

This is an anierching of great importance, ae promises to 
Author’s extensive research is mani- 
fested by abundant references to the best authorities; and the 
New 


*,* Thirty-three additional Plates, in illustration of the above 
Price il. is. 
Printed for J. Nicho's and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. British Monachism. 1 vol. 4to. with nu- 
3l. 38.3; large paper, §l. 5 
History of Seenaneee, Ato. with 37 plates. 


large pay 
3. ‘History of ‘Berkeley ; with Abstract of 


Sinyth's Lives of the Berkleys. gio. al. 5s. 





oth Edit. 12mo. bound. 
AKey to the Exercises contained in the above. 
La Henriade, Potme de Voltaire. New Edit. 
18mo. bound. Price 3s. 6d. 


Price 3s. 
Pieces Choisies de Ami des Enfans, de M. 


Berquin. 12mo. &th Edit. Price, rene 4s. 6d. 
Voyage Pittoresque de la Grée e, par Choiseul 
Gouffor, Fol. tom 2. gine. et derniere partie. Price. 41. 109 


+* This splendid Work may now be had complete. Price 


Zach part may be h had separate. 


Vanostrocht’s French Grammar wis 

GRAMMAR of the F RENC LANGUAGE; 
aA with Practical Exercises. By N. WANOSTROCHT, LL. D. 
The Sixteenth Edition, to which is added, a Comprehe usive 
‘Table of Contents, and an alphabetical arrangement of Irregular 
Verbs, with references to the places where they are conjugated. 
By Vincent Wanostrocht, LL. D. 

ndon : printed for Boo 
son ; Longman and ft 











ond Sons; J. Nunn; J. Richard- 
Cadell; Harvey and Rerten ; 
Baldwin, Cradock, ans gle, Dune an, and Co, ‘owie; 
Hunter; G. & W. B. mt ipbtaker 3 Dulau and Co. ; . 5. Ed- 
wards ; 3 and Simpkin and Pazebe a 
by the same Author, 
1. Petite Encyclo die des Jeunes Gens : ou 
Definition Abregee des Notions relatifs aux Arts et aux Sciences, 
a l’Astronomie, au Blason, a la Chronologie, a la Geographic, a 
VIconologie, ala Mythologie, ala Physique, &c. le tout range 
With numerous plates, the 5t 
Edition, revised and augmented. Price Gs. bound. 
2. A Classical Vocabulary, Fre nch & English ; 
with Familiar and Commercial Lette rs, &c. 3s. bound. And a 
variety of other Works of Instruction, chiefly in the French 
Language. 
3. An E lemeutar y Introduction to the Latin 
Gremmar, with Pr Exercises, after a mew and easy Me- 
thod, adapted to th vacities of Young beginners. A new Edit. 











Key to W anomtrocht’ s French Grammar ; 
by the late J. Cuvellier. Third Edit. Price 3s. 6¢. bound ; and 
allthe other popular E Hlementary Ww orks of Dr. Wanostrocht. 








Flergstupe Edition of be og very meelty printed in one 
volume, 8vo. with pon s steel, 15s. bds. 


THE PLAYs of WiLiTAM SHARSPEARE, V FIEWS ju LONDON and ITS ENVIRONS, 


accurately printed from the Text of the corrected C opens 
NI 


left yy the late GEORGE STEVENS, Esq. and EDM 
MALONE Esq. With o Sketch of his L. ife and a Glossary. 
Printed for C. & J. Bisiegten;s a E yi J. Cutbeil ; 
man & Co. ; = Cadell ; t Clarke; J. ae 
Booth; J. Richardson ; eM M: Was RHE 
Mawman ; ;, R. Scholey ; J. Bohn; R. Pheney ; Shey KC 





Rarase & Son; Newman & Cu. ; ae & Co.; T. Hamilton ; ; 


ood; Whitmore and Fenn; T ¢; J. Duncan; W. 
Mason: G.Mackic, J. 11, Bohte; G.B. Wh 
& Co; H urst, Robinson, & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; R. Saunders; 
and J. Wieksteed » London: also by Deighton ‘eS sons, Cam- 
bridge ; Wilson & Sons, York; ~by Stirling & Slade, A. Black, 
P. rown, and J. Fairbairn, Fdinbu rgh. 

whom may be bad, ately published, 


Of 
1. A new Edition of Shakspeare *s Play Ss, accu- i 


fately ritted with Notes selected from Mr. Malone’s Edition 
XANDER CHALMERS, Esq. 
be Bey mole Price gl. 12s. in boards. 


2. The same, with Engravings, from the De- co 


signs of celebrated Artists, illustr a Scene in each Play, 
elegantly printed in Fight Volumes, 8vo Bvo. Price 5!. 4s. in boards. 


3. Another Edition of the Plays, in Ten Pocket 





Volumes, with Glossarial “. and a Portrait. Price 11. 10s. in 


ards ; or on Koval pe 
. 4. Shak 

orrecti 
hendin eg 
pd the 


Hlustrations 
we ROME Hat ONE ae History of the Stage, 


L ef 
3 do 





ittaker ; : Kingsbury 


in Eight Volumes, tvo. 


are’s Biays and Poems, with the} 


various Commentators ; compre- 


With a new Glossarial In- 


In Imperial 8vo. price 9s. ; areek, 1 royal 4to. 14s. ; India proofs, 
oe — ile; proofs before the writing, on India paper, im- 


10°.— 


Engraved by CHARLES HEATH, from Drawings by P. 
Dewint, W. Westall, A.R.A. and F. Mackenzie. 
This Work will comprise the most beautiful and rem: arkable 
Scenes on the River Thames, Delineations of the most impor- 
tant Public Buildings, with a variety of miscellaneous Pic- 
;}turesque Views in the British Metropolis and its extensive 
Environs. 
It is intended that it shall consist of Twelve Numbers, each 
containing Five Engravings, with brief appropriate letter-press 
Descriptions of the several Wicws. 
$ In consequence of the advanced state of most of the Fngrav- 
ings the Publishers can confidently promise that a Number 
all appear regularly on the first dey of each month, 
printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co. co, Cheapside, 


Footene 
and 8, Pall-Mall ; and R. R. Jennings, Poultry. 





4 xercises to Translate ae Latin. 
The 10th Rae thorou: evil . Gd . bound. . 
LLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES, 
- translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School Boys to 
re-translate into Latia, and ateroe to the principal Rules in 
the Eton Syntax, with occasional References to other Grammars. 
By WILLIAM ELLIs, M.A. 
London : printed for F. C. & J. Rivington ; J. Scatcherd ; 
Semana, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green ; J. Richardson ; 
. Mawman; Baldwin, Cradock & Joy; Harvey & Darton; 
Sherwood & Co.; E. Williams ; ; &. i. Whittaker ; Harding and 
Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; and Sim “7 & Marshall, 
hom also is publishe< 
A Key 





» Work ra.— tn 12mo. price 4s. Gd. hoards. 
Pp RACTIC AC SYSTEM of ALGEBRA; 
4 Designed for the Use of Schools and Private Students. By 
P. NICHOLSON, Author of the Architectural Dictl D 
ol Any nlysis, &ec.; and J. ROWBOTHAM, W 
» Walwor hi : printed for Buldwia, Cradock, 
: y and Darton. 
dedly recommend this work as possessing 
facilities for the attainment of this branch of science, which we 
do not discover in any other work of the kiud. »— Lond. Jour. 
arts & Sciences. 
»* A Key to the above Work is in the press, and will shortly 
‘te publ ished. 




















IN THE PRESS, 


Gpeetiiy will be published, by Oliver and Boyd, Edivburgh ; 
nd Geo, b, Whitaker, London. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 
SHE MAGIC RING; a Romance ; from the 
German of Fréferick, Baron de la Motte Houqué. 
*,* ‘The highly eminent author of this work has been hithe 
but ‘ittle known in our country, a a es egy however, bo 
as a soldier and as an author, he has been long admired in 
Germany, where his name first appeared in the literary world, 
conjoined with that of Augustus W tihiam Schlegel. ‘The ** Magic 
(according to the opinions published by many eminent 
eri aflurds one of the most perfect delineations that has ever 
been drawn of the chivalrous eges ; while, at the same tune, the 
sil to ewaken th ywpethies of the modern reader ; 
le is written wth such a degree of imaginative 
warinth and enthusiasm, as has been rarely equalled. “To this 
enthusi ce rta ain historical theorics ana religious principles, 
es to illustrate, have greatly contributed, 

without ny degree, from the character of the 
work as au cate erteaing rojnance. 
















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NARRATIVE of LORD BYRON’S LAST 


i JOURNEY to GREECE, extracted from the Journal of 
COUNT PETER GAMBA, who attended his Lordghip on that 
FExpedition.—Printed for John Murray, Albermarle-Preet. 
Second Faition, revised and improved. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d 
SECOND VOLUME of the SCRAP BOOK; 

i a Collection of amusing and striking Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, with an Introduction, and Occasional Remarks and Con- 
By JOHN M‘DIARMID, author of the “ Life of 















illia r,’’ & 
44 ‘The First Edition of th's Volume (which was sold a few 
days after publication) has been noticed in terms of high appro- 
bation by several of the most respectable Literary Journals. The 
Editor has carefully revised the present Edition, a 
reater variety to the Work, by introducing an a 
co of beautiful Extra $s; so that it now cortains a 
Hundred and Sixty Pieces, from the writings of the most admired 
British Authors.—Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 
Of whom pay be had, uniformly with the above, (8s. 6d oe) 
The TUIRD EDITION of Volume First of the SCRAP- BOO ° 









Bingley’s Useful ee ed: 
rice il. 1s, the ‘a Edition, of 

User Gi KNOWLEDGE or, 2 Familiar 

Account of the various Productions of Nature—Minveral, 
Vegetable, and Animal—which are chiefly emp! aes for the Use 
of Man. iNustrated with numerous Figures, aud intended asa 
Work both of instruction and reference. By the ne WILLIAM 
BINGLEY, A.M. Author of ** Animal Biograp! 

London: * printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & ym Harvey & 








a from the Monument at Stratford. 12/. 125 in boards, 


In Twenty-one Volumes, Svo. with two Portraits and 


By w 
to the Second and Third Parts, with 
References ca the passages in Cicero. aud Edit. Price 3s. 


Darton; aud C, & J, Rivington. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


‘ in dugdecimo, 4s. Gd. boards. , ‘ 
LF T URES on the LORD'S PRAYER; with 

Two Discourses on lnsorectia and teapaetent Subjects 

* By the Rev. LU S LD. 
an vie icar a ‘Dual 
Ly eh Printed for W. vin . xk parte aoe spp’ 
‘ourt, L fer’ imburgh ; an 

Hodges and Mc fe krthar, De Dubie or 3 





’ PE Cc AMBRIAN P BLUTAICH, comprising 

Memoirs of some of the nent Welsbmen, from 
the earliest times to the present. By JOLIN H. PARRY, feq 
Hail Conve, Teudgates wrest Oh rer end Boyd, Pal My Stn i 
Hodges and Mc Arthar, Du 





In small Bro. 10s. 6d. boards. c 
EVELATIONS of the DEAD ALIV £. 
bearer oe Wn 8, Me 
e- $ but 
oo nage & Me Me Artivar, Dublin, oS 


Coodone’s frithmete—The 7th Edition, with sommiaeteble 
a ud Lawprovements, price as 

ARiTHME Ic; ; adapted to diff erent ‘Classes 
Learners, but more y partentony to the Use of large 
Schools. [{n Three Parts. aragee im a new Manner, and 
jes ih oe ori ginal oat Ge rerotting 5 Sub- 

ets. ie ix, cont: vi 8 t 
jects. an sen. By ix, ” DACRE, e aSSes 0! eccupi a 


Mester of Standard 
Tatra ‘Academy, ® Roatan, 
: ted for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy ; Longman & 
Co. ; Sis 


yhittaker; and R. Saunders, 
LA Key tothe above. 4th 





whom also are published, by the same Author 
Edit. Gs. bound: 


2. A Treatise on Book-keeping, adapted to]? 


the Use of Schools; containing two Sets of Books by Single 
Raney » one by Double fy and two Outline Sets to be filled 
by either Method. ich is added, a familiar Dissertation 
the various Bills and Notes ased in Commerce as we geen 
for Cash. aud. Edition, greatly improved, Vrice 4s. 





In to. Price Ase half- ound, intended particnfarly for the 
jools, and a Herss at the Universities. 
ETRICAL CHRONO OLOGY ; in which the 
most Important Dates i re Ancient and Modern History are 
S ressed used tor N aud formed by aid 
free tate Sicuidcant | Wards ; with Tlistorical Notes, and 
Geena for the PN Students; to which are 
cebislaal Tat ES of CHRONOL 'Y and Regal epee 
combined and sepa 
Readi By the Kev io “Oi Majer Chop Siew R 1 whi hall ; 
ng aplai Ajesty’s a) ite! ; 
aud formerly Fellow of Pembroke Tall, C re 
my. ve by Longman, jurst, Rees, Orme, abd Hon wand C. 
gen Iso J, Parker, Oxford; Deighton and 
= ‘ane T. ee ambridge. 
+++ Th work S suited A: accompany any of the 
Histories ~ ore, Fomeralty studied by young persons. It is 
more he stent pre otter’ 's Elements of General History, 
ad to the hi shop Tomline's Christian Theol 
les, from ir pins de, size, af prove a us H 
ok evea to more a students in History and Chro- 
y. 








we Relection 
Rctection a 

ev pe life And’ the posgession of j 
now fe maguiste; s8ioi ust sen- 
timeuts, and a certain avimated and sri king style in their display, 
form the “anil fo inten res of the Need. which will not, 
ws think, fai Hy inform. = well as ties and readers, His- 


: Bachelor's ‘ ite’ is Sremaiy interesting agd, presenting pabu- 
lum for almost every taste and “dispositions ‘will be found as 
a ly in its Is, as it a various in its quali- 
Teetion: sto interest and gratify.”’— Mont lagazine, 
“We have read this volume of Mr. Gales with pleasure ; it is 
various in subject, highly interesting, and, we venture to yrediet, 
lenda to the drawing-room table.’ 


the 








= we can mahesketingly venture fo assert, that the reader, 
brown or fair, masculine or feminine, will tind Mr. Galt’s 
. PR hs doce @ very enchanting ereature.”—La Belle 


ntioned j jo 
chelor’s 
ted for Oliver aud Boyd, 


many other literary 
in terms of appro- 
hinbugh and Geo. B. 


wes a arn 
Dissertatiowon t the Author, fy JORIN 
In one Lary Tey ket volume ; with Vignette a pes 


piece designed by Uwins. 5». 6d. boards, 


‘The WORKS ccf a ios 





RE. 1. of an entirely New Series of 
LA, BELLE ASSEMBLEL or Court and 
Fashionable M embellished with a beautiful Por- 
trait of the Re tion Matt RY RL CTZABEIRE TTY. COUNTESS 
f DENBIGH, from 2 Painting by Thomas Kirkby, Fsq. in the 
Collection, and saw rmission, of t t. Hon. the Earl of 
Den Also, mes ele; aga Fall ‘female Figures in the 
most athlon able C appro coloured, with ex- 
anatory 1 Deer vces ana” comparative pamleve of the London 
and Parisian Fashions ; likewise « variety of 
the pave Lettres, Tuterestin a im try, &c. &e. 
s of the principal new ~n productions of 
the re Fine Arts, a myahe Pagtch andFrenck ma, &e. &e. 
-—The Number for Janna ny ae ined an exquisite Portrait 
tre Re. Hon, ‘aby ELI PABETH BELGRAVE, engraved in 
TasmesLs best oles Arinthe © : brat Rye by Sir 
aomas Lawrence, in the Co! _ a rmission, 
one ;= — ee of Sta! 7 P — LAD 
for March will an vi of LADY 
putie, oo a Painting by Thomas i .3 and the 
GAL LERY of 


lyf Pie Wak’ 
tte FEM EMAL Now Ty or GREAT 


passions of the Portraits, facia Paper, may be 
han Tae Fork is printed on vupetine re al Fever, with a 
h oe a ‘Type, and is got up in first style of modern 


i ee 
Geo. B Whittaker, A: -h 3 and Oli 
a“ Cheb ey oe soa taken Areari of ‘all respectable 


of should term it the ‘poetry of the affections.’ 


wi cularged Fei 

wand en = ition 

A WBRW G GRAMATAR ‘in the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, By JOSEPH SAMUEL C. F. FREY. To 

which are added, a sary of the first six Psalms, aC: gi 

dium of Chaldee Grammer, ei other important Additions. By 

GORGE DOWNES, A.M. date of Trinity Collese, Dublin. 

London : printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row 
*.* An attempt i¢ now made to remedy a deficiency which has 

long existed in works of this description, the almost utter omis- 

sion of Syntex ; while in no language, perenpte is this depart- 

ment of G — such f 








+ 12m0. price 6s, 6d. 
VOxAGe Di POLYCLETE, ou LETTRES 
AINFS, é de F avigse -s inal de M. C. Baron 
a usage Py eanesse. Par M.D. ROUILLON, 
ork, written on the plan of Anacharsis, has gone 
through several editions in France, and has already been trans- 
lated into German and Italian, ‘The French Journals speak 
highly of its merits, both in point of plan and style; and the 
Abridgment has been judiciousty wade by a French Gentleman 
orwich, well known by several works tor the use of schools. 
The volame is very _ atly and correctly printed at Norwich, 
under the eye of the or. 
Published by J. Senter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Church- 
_ yard; : and Treuttel & Wiirtz, Soho-square, London. 
econa Editi 
TREATISE. 0 on ‘the RADIC AL CURE of 
RUPTURE, effected by means ug S Course of Remedies, 
without any surgical pain re of the 
tients ordinary avocotions, w with | ra ‘andl Observations upon the 
Management of Hernia.—By WM. DUI » Surgeon to the 
emma for the Radical Cure of Rupture end of Stricture, 
Author o: ‘* A Treatise on Diseases of the Urethra,” Ke. &e. &e. 
~Pubtished by C. Chapple, 50, Pall-mall; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers’ court, Ludgate-street ; and the Author, 20, 





ussel- sel-place, Fitzroy-spuare. , 


reg Srammar, by ~ Englishman. 


pric AL ‘GERMAN ‘GRAMMAR ; or 


a New end Easy Method of apes, a ren a 

the German Lao f Schools and 

Frivate Students. By JOUN Row BOTHAM, ° Master of the 
Classieml, &c. Academy, W Oe he 

a: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; Harvey and 
Darton ; and Bousey & Sons, 

*.* "The Author of the présent Grammar being an Fuglish- 
man, has paid peculiar attention to those points which are 
attended with difficulty to his countrymen ; at the same time all 
inaccuracy as to idipm has been avoided by ‘the. work having been 


4 subm '» While in cee ge to several natives of Germany, 


fully competent to the task correcting whatever errors in this 
respect might have escaped his own detection. 


All Religions. 





Dr, Evans’s History 
In 18mo. the 14th Eaition, with the ee of an Account of the 
Sauds, an Indian Scet resembling the Quakers ; of the recent 
Seceders from the —_ of En te and of the Jerkers Ce 
Barkers in ae of A 


Dee Oe Oo eee 
A COMPE ENDIUM of THEORETICAL and 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE; comprising, with the Symp- 
toms, Diagnosis, Prognosis, a reatment of Diseases, a geucral 
Review of Physiology and Pathology, together with an Estimate 
of the present state of peaaheat Science 
By DAVID UW INS, 
Licentiate of the Ro > Colles of Phocictens, ke. ke. Ke, 
Printed for Longman, ‘Hurst, tes, Orme, Brown, and Greee. 





2 vols. post 8yo, 18. bo autre 
ECOLLECT 1ONS = FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
on Life, Li stematmess an A ie ememedee 
y SIR EGERTON BRYDGEs, Bart. 
Printed for i songinan, Hurst, apes rm 
Of whom may be hady by the same Aut 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius 
of Lord Byron. Int vol. post Bvo. 10s. 6d. . bourds. 


Buaden: 's Life of Kemble. 

Ine sole. Se. with a Portrait engraved by Turner, from a pic- 

Sir Tho. Lawrence, ae: 8s. boards, by most gracious 

pad. ion, RS of to his : 
MENOIRS ‘of the LIFE of JOHN PHILIP 
KEMBLE, Esq: inéluding a History of the Stage, fro 

the Time of Gerricktothe present by J. BOADEN , Esa. 
Author of the Buquiry into the Shakspeare Portraits, &c. Ke. 
‘Priated for L ongman, Hurst, Kees, Orine, Brown, and Gréen. 


West Indies,—\n gemy 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
VIEW ‘of SLAVERY: in CONNECTION 





wy 4 with CHRISTIANITY ; being the Substance of a Discourse 


delivered in the Wesleyan C at Stone-Hill, Jamaica, Sept. 1% 
iea4. By ROBERT Y OUNG, V esleyan Missionary ; ;. wit 
€ the K ies in that 
¢ onnexion, at a General Me ering held ‘n Kingston, Sept. 6, 18aq. 
London: published by Smithy Flder, and Co. 65, C ornhill, 


RATIONAL SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC, 








a on a Plan of Arrangemententirely new, and calculated to_ 


Facilitate the Business of Instruction ; to afford the most concise 
and accurate means of acquiring-a Comprehensive Knowledge “7 
Mercantile Calculations ; and to serve as a C omplete ‘Text 
fur the Use of Schools. By JOHN 4 aot, _ Master of the 
Commercial aud Mathe » Bir 
mingham 

Published for the Author, by. J. aay Bookseller, New 
street, Birmingham ; by Baldwig, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster- 
row, Loadon; and by Il. Mozleg, Derby. 


Dick versus Fletcher.—Price 4 
‘RIAL of the Rev. EXAN DER FLETCH- 
ER, before the LORD C H! * JUSTICE of the COURT of 








COMMON SENSE, and the fe ing Special Ju 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. omas Campbell, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Sir mere a Sohn Gal Ro; a Esq. 
Hon. James Abercrombie, ohn 
John Wilson Croker, Bae pe “4 illiam tile ood, Esq. 
Kirkman Finlay, E James Blythe, Esq 

th im, ge a Phillips for the Pro- 








with a pew 


NATIONS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD. To which is 
Sie yan Outline of Atheisin phil 
ie eho Me Judaism, ai 


eism,. Theo: 


Jonthropism, 
hristianity ; ; 


A pees of so ln ge he DENOME |“ 
refixe: 


* pri ae Joy, termoster-row. 
The GOLDEN ANT : 

in behalf of Candour, Peace. 

Charch of England, of the 

testant Dissenters, with their respeetive Biogrn 
trated. Desiguerd.as a Sequel to the Sketch ae the 
of the Christina World, by the same Amthor 
ealarged and improved, in royal 18in 4, with | seal 


enominatjons 
— FE “dition, 





at apg on a Nenantt 


A TRERTISE on NAV Nardoe ‘and NAU- 
TICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice, and to the 
Purposes of Elemeatary Instruction ; containing the Elementary 
Principles of Algebra, Geometry, Plane and 4 Sphe rical Trigono- 
metry, and Navigation ; the Method of keépiug a Sea Journal ; 
Concise and Simple Rules, with their Investigations, for finding 
the Latitude and Longitude, and the Variation of the C compass, 
by Celestial Observations :. the Solution of other useful Nautica! 
vrableme, AS. an extensive Series Examples for Exercise, 
and all the Tables requisite in Naygies! Computations. By 
EDW. ‘ARD. RIDDLE, Master of Mathematical School, 
Royal Naval Asylum, Greenwich. 
Londoa : printed for Baldwing Cradock, & Joy. 





‘or School: 
EMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, selected 
to enforce the Practice of Virtuey! and to comprise in one 
Volume the Beauties of English Por. By E. TOMKINS. 
A new Fatition, with many additional Poe: 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


hom may also 
1. Poems. By Bernard Barton. 3rd Edit. 


with Additions, foolscep 8vo. By the 's Auth 
e same uthor. 


2. Poetic Vigils. 
Foolse ap 8vo. Price &*. boards. 

“To those who deli he i in the happy delineation of the domes- 
tic affections, and dall the be warmer 
heart, we recommend the verses of Mr.Barton. Were we com- 
pelled to define the peculiar characteristic of his poetry, we 
It is the simple 
~ pleasing effusions of a warm and poetical heart poured out 

n verse eminéntly suited to the ex . , tender feelin, 
ine id, correct, and harmonious.”—! Review, August, 1 

3. Poe ™, for Youth. By.a ” Family Cire 
res 8vo. 3s. 
Ditto. Vol Il. 3s. 6d. 

& Ww ¢ feel a pleasure in directing the attention of the lovers of 
Poetry to the secoud part of the Poems for Youth, by a Family 
Circle. The reception given by the Public to the’ first part o' 
this Work was very flattering ; and its readers will not, we think. 
find any diminution of ls Mes in the continuation now offered 
to their isonet ite an ime. 

5. ms. y one o of the Authors of “ Poems 





for Youth, by a ei, Circle.” ond Edit. foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


with a Persuasive ed 


at calmer feelings = the} w 





ad s 
aks prising | the S sahole. of f the Leters 
produced on both sides, extraordiuary enes 
fere publi net mbit ** The Trial of the 
Biv an see: wo beautifully colour- 
bys ‘cleat a 


juetion, elicited he, thriee-told 
loves and ar of the Pier. Alex Fletcher. The mock ei & is 
a0 ably so y that, sat 
| a we ‘imagined ourselves to be with ‘this subject, t 
‘some portions added eS relish to ee in hs “s 
copy is sold that has yet arrived in G ang 
stand every copy y Free 
“* This ‘Trial, a a mixture of truth and aeons, is a work 
Mi coanies rable me — Su 
has been cae ended by some ree: that the genius and 
spirit “of satire ate nevrly extinct—this we should gong, et we 
no other proofs of its existence at the present day than the Trials 
of Mr. Irving aud Mr. Fletcher. This work is really a very happy 
satire.”’—Star. 
** This is really a clever work, @ more happy — on vice and 
hypocrisy we have never seen. ”hiterary ¢ ronicle. 
See also British Press, Chronicle, &e. ke. 
Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


HE MODERN ‘ATHENS: a Dissection and 
Demenatration-cf Menem T Things in Se in the Scotch Capital. 


iv 
“* A clever little book has just been ished called the “‘ Mo< 
dern Athens. ” ‘The Author has treated his subject in the proper 
way. mes. 
* We find so much talent in every e, that we might fil 
our colunms with extracts from this highly amusing and inte 4-5 
ing y volume.’’—Evening Chronicle. + 
* There is a great deal of yigour—much satirical humour—and 
great correctness and spirit in the author’s descriptions.’ 
Literary Chronicle. 
London : Printed for ies and Lacey, Paternoster-row. 











BSERVATIONS on. the MANAGEMENT 

of TRUSTS for the CARE of TURNPIKE ROADS, as 

tegards the Repair of the Road, the Expenditure of the Revenue, 
and the Appomtment and Quality of Executive Officers; ai 

nm the Autrore ery eee =< the present ann prt of ‘this 

oa! rom a ical expe! 

fae’ cars. (BY J obs du 1D oN mal ‘ADAM, Esq. General 
f th ids in the Bristo 

Sires ee fengue: Hurst, Rees, Orme, ‘Brown, & Green. 

Of whom may be hail, by the same Author, 

Remarks on the Present System of Road 

th Observations deduced ffom Practice and Ex- 

oF FY ‘with av iow t toa Revision of the existing Laws. In8vo. 

hh Edit. 7s. 6d. boards 





and Published every 


LONDON: Printed fort Gazette Oiien 


Saturday, by W. 4. Sentr's," Of the ke itera 
3e2, ter Change, ) Strand 


WHITING. & ‘BRANSTON, Beaufort eens, Strand. 
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